








MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For APRIL, 1759. ’ 





Plitarch’s Lives, in fix Volumes: tranflated from theGreek. . Hath 
notes explanatory and critical, from Dacier and others. To whish 

| as prefixed, the Life of Plutarch, written by Drydem  8vo. 
i], 10s, bound. Tonfon. 


HE Public is here prefented with a new edition of the 
Tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives by feveral Hands, but 
much altered and improved. In the Preface, -we are 
told, that the old tranflation has been diligently compared with 
the Greek; that thofe paflages which appeared exceptionable, 
with regard either to the fenfe or the expreffion, have been al- 
tered; and that two of the lives, thofe of Pericles, and Deme= 
trius Poliorcetes, the verfion of which feemed.to require moré 
than a partial amendment, have been entirely tranflated. As to 
the merit of the work, we fhall only fay, that the tranflation, as 
far as we have been able to compare it with the original, appears 
to be fufficiently exa&t, and faithful. 


From the many proofs which the Editor has. given of his 
judgment, and acquaintance with the Greek language, we cahe- 
not help'regretting that he has riot favoured us with a tranflation 
of Plutarch entirely news for though moft of thofe paflages 
of the old verfion, where the fenfe of the Author was miftaken, 
(and thee certainly were not a few) appear to haye been altered, 
yet, in regard to the expreffion, there are many paflages retained, 
which by moft Readers, we apprehend, will be deemed excep- 
tionable: but we fhall infert a fpecimen or two, and leave oug 
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Readers to determine for themfelves, concerning the merit of 
this edition. 


__ The firft fpecimen we fhall give is taken from the life of J; 
curgus. ‘ When Lycurgus had appointed the thirty . 
tors, his next tafk, and, indeed, the moft hazardous he ever 7% 
dertook, was the making a new divifion of the lands. For there 
was a very ftrange inequality among the inhabitants of Sparta, 
fo that the city was overcharged with a multitude of neceff. 
tous perfons, whilft the lands and money were engroffed bya 
few. ‘Thesefore, that he might banifh out of the common. 
wealth luxury and arrogance, and envy and fraud, tog 
with thofe more fatal and inveterate diftempers of a ftate, wealth 
and poverty, he perfuaded the people to reduce the whole coun. 
trp to a common ftock, to confent to a new divifion of the 
land, and to live all in perfect equality, allowing the pre-emi. 
nence to virtue only, and confidering no other difference Or in- 
equality between one man and another, but what the dif 
“of doing bafe ations, or credit of doing worthily, created, 





‘ Having got their confent to his propofals, he immediately 
put them in execution. He divided the whole country of La. 
conia into thirty thoufand equal fhares, and the territory of the 
city of Sparta into nine thoufand; and thefe he diftributed to 
the inhabitants of the city, as he did the others to them who 
dwelt in the country. Some authors fay, that he made but fix 
thoufand lots for the citizens of Sparta, and that King mem 
afterwards added three thoufand more. Others fay, that Poly- 
dore doubled the number Lycurgus had made, which, accord- 

“ing to them, was but four thoufand Sve hundred. ‘A lot was 
fo much as to yield, one year with another, about feventy bufhels 
of grain for the mafter of the family, and twelve for his wife, 
with a fuitable proportion of wine and other liquid fruits. This 
was thought fufficient to keep their bodies ftrong ‘and healthy; 
and they had no occafion for fuperfluities. It is reported, that 
as he returned from a journey fome time after the divifiom of the 
lands, in harveft-time, the ground being newly reaped, ‘oblerv- 
‘ing the fheaves to be all equal, he {milingly faid to thofe about 
him, ‘© Methinks Lacedzmon is like the inheritance of a-great 
many brothers, who have newly made a divifion of it among 
themfelves.” 


¢ Not contented with this, he refolved to make a divifion of 
their moveables too, that there might be no odious diftinGion 
or inequality left amongft them; but finding that it would be 
very difficult to make them part with what they had directly, he 
took another courfe, and got the better of their avarice by this 
ftratagem, Firft, he commanded that all gold and “a a 
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fhould be cried down, ‘and that only a fort of money made of 
iron fhould be current, whereof a great weight and quantity 
was but very little worth: fo that to lay up ten Mina, there 
was required a pretty large clofet, and to remove it, nothing lefs 
than a yoke of oxen. By this invention, many vices were ba- 
nifhe: Lacedemon. For who would rob or cheat another of 
fuch a fort of coin? Who would receive as a bribe a thin 
which a man could not conceal, and the pofleffion of which no, 
one envied him? Nay, even when cut in pieces it was of no 
value; for when it was red hot, they quenched it in vinegar, 
which rendered it fo hard and brittle as to be unfit for any 
other ufe. 


‘In the next place he banifhed all ufelefs and fuperfluous arts, 
But moft of thefe would have declined of themfelves, after 
the prohibition of gold and filver, the money which remained 
being not fo proper payment for curious pieces of workmanfhip: 
nor would it pafs among the other Grecians, who were fo far 
from valuing it, that they defpifed and ridiculed it. “Thus there 
was no trafficking in any foreign wares, neither did any mer- 
chants bring in their goods to any of their ports. Nor were 
there to be found in Laconia any teachers of rhetoric, any for- 
tune-tellers or magicians; any of thofe who feed the wanton 
appetites of youth, any goldimiths, engravers, or jewellers, be- 
caule there was no money: fo that luxury being by degrees de- 
prived of that which nourifhed and fupported it, was quite 
farved out, and died away of itfelf. For the rich had no pre- 
eminence here over the poor, and their riches not being allowed 
to be fhewn in public, neceflarily remained ufelefs at home. 
Hence the Spartans became excellent artifts in thofe things which 
were neceflary ; fo that bed-fteads, chaits, tables, and fuch like 
utenfils in a family, were admirably well made there; particu- 
larly the Laconic cup, called Cothon, was very much prized by 
foldiers, as Critias reports; for the colour of the cup hindered the 
muddinefg of the dirty water (which, though fhocking to the fight, 
yet muft upon marches often be drank) from being perceived 5 
and the fizure of it was fuch, that the mud was ftopped by the 
{welling of the fides, fo that only the pureft part of the water 
came to the mouth of him that drank it. And this ‘{kill of 
theirs was owing to their lawgiver; for the artifans being dif- 
engaged from every thing ufelefs, were at leifure to fhew their 


utmoit {kill in thofe things which were of daily and indifpene 
file ufe, 


* In order more effectually to fupprefs luxury, and extermi- 
nate the defire of riches, he contrived another moft excellent in- 
tution, which was that of public tables, where they were all 


‘0 €at in common, of the fame meat, and of fuch kinds as were 
U 2 {pe- 
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fpecified in the law. ‘They were exprefly forbid to eat at home 
upon rich couches, and magnificent tables; to fuffer themfelves 
to be pampered by their butchers and cooks, and to fatten in pri- 
vate like voracious beafts. For fuch intemperate gratifications 
not only corrupt the manners, but enfeeble the bodies of mep. 
fo that they need long fleep, hot baths, much reft, and the fame 
care and attendance as if they were continually fick. It was 
certainly an extraordinary thing to have brought about fuch an 
enterprize as this; but a greater yet to have effected, by this 
eating in common, and ufing a very frugal diet, that their riches 
fhould be privileged from the hands of rapine, nay rather, as 
Theophraftus obferves, fhould be utterly degraded, lofing almof 
their very nature, fo as no longer to be the objects of envy. For 
the rich being obliged to partake of the fame fare with the poor, 
they could not ufe or enjoy their riches, nor make a thow of 
them to the world. So that the common proverb, that Plutus is 
blind, was no where fo literally verified as in Sparta: for there 
he was kept not only blind, but rather like a mere image, fenfe- 
Jefs and motionlefs. Nor could they take any refrefhment in 
private before they came to the public halls; for every one had 
an eye upon thofe who did not eat and drink at the common 
table, and reproached them as luxurious and effeminate. 


‘ The rich men were fo exafperated by this regulation, that they 
made an infurrection againft Lycurgus, and proceeded fo far at 
laft, as to affault him with ftones; fo that he was forced to run 
out of the aflembly, and fly to a temple to fave his life. He 
out-run all the reft, excepting one Alcander, a young man other- 
wife not ill difpofed, but very hafty and choleric, who came up 
fo clofe to him, that, whilft he turned about to fee who 
was near him, he ftruck him with a ftick, and beat out one of 
his eyes. Lycurgus, undaunted by this accident, ftopt thor, 
and fhewed his face ftreaming with blood to his countrymen. 
They were fo ftrangely furprized and afhamed to fee it, that 
they immediately delivered Alcander into his hands, to be pu- 
nifhed as he fhould think fit, condu@ing him home with the 
greateft concern for this ill ufage. Lycurgus having thanked 
them for their care of his perfon, difmiffed them all, excepting 
only Alcander. He took him into his houfe, but neither did 
nor faid any thing feverely to him ; only difmiffing thofe whole 
place it was, he ordered Alcander to wait upon him at table. 
The young man, who was of an ingenuous difpofition, without 
murmuring or repining, did as he was commanded. Being 
thus near Lycurgus, and having an opportunity of obferving 
the natural mildnefs of his temper, his extraordinary fobnety 
and indefatigable induftry, he became one of his moft zealous 


admirers, and told his friends and companions, that aa 
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was not-a morofe and ill-natured man, but of the fweeteft and 
mott gentle difpofition. And thus did Lycurgus, for chaftife- 
ment of his fault, render a wild and paffionate young man, one 
of the difcreeteft citizens of Sparta. 


¢ In memory of this accident, Lycurgus built a temple to 
Minerva, furnamed Optilete, from a word which in the Doric 
dialect, ufed in that country, fignifies the Eyes. But fome au- 
thors, of whom Diofcorides is one, who wrote a treatife of 
the commonwealth of Sparta, fay, that he was wounded, in- 
decd, but did not lofe his eye by the blow ; and that he dedicat- 
edthat temple in gratitude for the cure, After this misfortune, 
the Lacedemonians never brought a ftaff into their public 


aflemblies. 


‘ Their public repafts had feveral names in Greek; for the 
Cretans called them Andria; the Lacedemonians called them 
Phiditia, that is, changing] into d, the fame as Philitia, or 
feafts of love, becaufe by eating and drinking together, they 
had an opportunity of making friends; or elfe from Pheido, 
which fignifies parfimony, becaufe they were fo many fchools 
of fobriety. But perhaps they were, by the addition of a letter, 
called Phiditia, inftead of Editia, from a word which fignifies 
toeat. They met by companies of fifteen, or a few more or 
lefs, and each of them was cbliged to bring in monthly a bufhel 
of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheefe, two. 
pounds and an half of figs, and a little money to buy flefh and 
fith withal. Befides this, when any of them facrificed to the 
Gods, they always fent a dole to the common hall; and like- 
wife when any one of them had been a hunting, he fent thither 
apart of the venifon he had killed. It was an allowable excufe 
for {upping at home, if a man had been facrificing or hunting ; 
in all other cafes he was bound to appear. ‘This cuftom of eat- 
ing together was oblerved ftrictly for a great while afterwards 5 
infomuch, that King Agis himfelf, having vanquifhed the Athe- 
nians, and fending for his commons at his return home, be- 
caufe he defired to eat privately with his Queen, was refufed: by 
the Polemarchs ; which refufal, when he refented fo much as to 
omit the next day to offer the facrifice which was cuftomary 
upon the happy conclufion of a war, they impofed a fine 
upon him, 


‘ They ufed to fend their children to thefe public tables, as 
to {chools of temperance. Here they were inftructed in politi- 
cal affairs, by the difcourfe of men of dignity and experience, 
Here they learned to converfe with chearfulnefs and pleafantry, 
to jeft without fcurrility, and to take no offence when the raillery 


Was returned. To bear raillery well, was thought a character 
U 3 cx- 
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204 Tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives. 
exceedingly becoming a Lacedemonian ; but if any man wag 
uneafy at it, upon the leaft hint given, there was no more to be 
faid to him. It was cuftomary alfo for the eldeft man in the 
company to fay to each of them, as they came in, pointing to 
the door, ** Not a word faid in this company muft go out there.” 
When any one had a defire to be admitted into any of thef 
focieties, he was to go through this manner of probation, 

man of that company took a little ball of foft bread, which he 
was to throw into a pitcher that a waiter carried round upon his 
head. Thofe who liked the perfon propofed to them, dropped 
their ball into the pitcher without altering the figure; and thof 
who difliked him, preffed it flat betwixt their fingers, which fig. 
nified as much as a negative voice. If there were but one of 
thefe flatted pieces found in the pitcher, the candidate was re. 
jected ; for they were defirous that all the members of a fociety 
fhould be perfectly fatisfied with each other. 


¢ Their principal difh was a fort of black broth, which was 
fo much valued, that the elderly men fat by themfelves, and fed 
only upon that, leaving what flefh there was to the younger, 
They fay, that a certain King of Pontus fent for a Lacedemo- 
nian cook, on purpofe to make him fome of this black broth, 
Upon tafting it, he found it extremely difagreeable ; which the 
cook obferving, faid, ** Sir, to make this broth relifh, you 
fhould have bathed yourfelf firft in the Eurotas.” After having 
drank moderately, every man went home without lights: for 
they were utterly forbidden to walk with a light, either upon 
this, or any other occafion, that they might accuftom themlelves 
to march boldly in the dark. And fuch was the order of their 
common tables.’ 


By comparing the above fpecimen with the old tranflation, 
the Reader will fee how far it is altered and improved: and 
the following, from the life of Pericles, will enable him, in fome 
meafure, to judge of the Editor’s abilities as a Tranflator. 


©‘ The perfon who was moft converfant with Pericles, and 
from whom chiefly he acquired that dignity which appeared in 
his whole addrefs and deportment, and that ftrength and fub- 
limity of fentiment, which gave him fuch an afcendant over the 
minds of the people, was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, whom 
his contemporaries called Nous, or Intelligence, either from ad- 
miration of his {kill in philofophy, and his deep infight into 
nature, or becaufe he was the firft that afcribed the order of the 
univerfe, not to chance or neceflity, but to the operation and 
energy of a pure unmixed Intelligence, diftinguifhing and fe- 
parating the conftituent principles of the various parts of nature, 
which before were mingled in one confufed mals. 
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¢ This Philofopher Pericles held in the higheft efteem ; and 
being fully inftruéted by him in the fublimeft fciences, acquired 
not only an elevation of mind and loftinefs of ftile, free from 
all the affectation and buffoonry of the vulgar; but likewife an 
eafy compofed gait, a gravity of countenance feldom relaxed by 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, together with fuch a 
modefty and decency in his drefs, that when he fpoke in public, 
even with the greateft vehemence, it was never put into diforder, 
Thefe things, and others of the like nature, raifed admiration in 
all who faw him. 


‘ Being once reviled and infulted in public, for a whole day 
rogethele by an impudent profligate fellow, he made no reply, 
but continued to difpatch fome important bufinefs, in which he 
was then employed. In the evening he retired, and went home 
with great compofure, the other ftill following him, and load- 
ing him with the moft abufing language. When he arrived at 
his houfe, it being then dark, he ordered one of his fervants to 
take a light, and wait on the man home. The poet Ion, in- 
deed, fays that Pericles was haughty and infolent in his beha- 
viour, and that the fenfe he had of his own dignity produced in 
him an arrogant contempt of others ; and he highly extols the 
civility, complaifance, and politenefs of Cimon. But little re- 
gard is due to the judgment of a man who thinks that foftnefs 
of manners, and the minute refinements of delicacy, are necef- 
fary to temper the majefty of virtue, juft as the humour of fati- 
rical fcenes is to be blended with the folemnity of tragedy. 
When Zeno heard the gravity of Pericles reprefented as mere 
pride and oftentation, he advifed thofe who cenfured it to aflume 
the fame fort of pride themfelves; being of opinion, that by 
counterfeiting what is excellent, a man may be infenfibly led to 
love and practice it in reality. 


© But thefe were not the only advantages which Pericles rea 
ed from the converfation of Anaxagoras. From him he learned 
to banifh thofe fuperftitious fears which diftrefs the minds of the 
vulgar, who are terrified when any extraordinary appearances 
are feen in the heavens, becaufe they are unacquainted with the 
caufes of them ; and who, from their ignorance of religion and 
the nature of the Gods, are upon fuch occafions tormented with 
the moft extravagant and difmal apprehenfions. For philofophy 
Cures thefe diforders of the mind, and inftead of the terrors and 
frenzy of fuperftition, produces a rational and chearful piety. 


‘ It is faid, that the head of a ram with only one horn, was 
once brought to Pericles from his country feat. Lampo the di- 
viner obferving, that the horn grew ftrong and firm out of the 
middle of the forehead, foretold, that as there were then two 
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parties in the city, that of Thucydides, and that of Pericles, 
the whole power would fhortly center in him on whofe Jand the 
prodigy had happened. But Anaxagoras having opened the 
head, fhowed that the brain did not fill up the whole Cavity, 
but that it had contracted itfelf into an oval form, and pointed 
directly to that part of the fkull whence the horn took its rife, 
This folution procured Anaxagoras great honour from the fj 
tators; but fome time after, Lampo was no lefs honoured for 
his prediction, when the power of Thucydides was ruined, and 
the whole adminiftration of the republic came into the hands of 
Pericles. But I fee no reafon why the philofopher and the footh- 
fayer may not both be allowed to have been in the right; the 
one having difcovered the caufe, and the other the defign of this 
phenomenon. For it was the bufinefs of the one to find in 
what manner, and by what means, this effect was produced; 
and the bufinefs of the other was to fhew what end it was de. 
figned to anfwer, and what events it portended. And thofe who 
maintain, that no prodigy, when the caufe of it is known, ought 
to be regarded as a prognoftic, do not confider, that if they re- 
ject fuch figns as are extraordinary and preternatural, they muft 
alfo deny that common and artificial figns are of any ufe; for 
the clattering of brafs plates, the light of beacons, the fhadow 
upon a fun-dial, have all of them their proper natural caufes, yet 
each has a peculiar fignification befides. But perhaps this point 
might be more properly difcufled elewhere. 


‘ Pericles, when young, ftocd in great fear of the people, 
becaufe in his countenance he was thought to refemble Pififtra- 
tus; and the old men were not a little alarmed when they dif- 
coveied in him the fame fweetnefs of voice, and the fame volu- 
bility of {peech, which they remembered in the tyrant. And 
as he was befides of a noble and wealthy family, and had the 
friendfhip of the moft confiderable men in the ftate, he was 
afraid of being banifhed by the Oftracifm ; he therefore abftain- 
ed from all political bufinefs, but not from war, in which he 
‘fhewed great courage and aS But when Ariftides was 
dead, Themiftocles in exile, and Cimon for the moft part em- 
ployed in military expeditions at a diftance from Greece, Pe- 
ricles affumed a public charaéter. He chofe rather to folicit the 
favour of the multitude and of the poor, than of the rich and 

the few; putting a conftraint upon his natural temper, which 
by no means inclined him to court popularity. But being ap- 
prehentive that he might fall under the fufpicion of aiming # 
the fupreme power, and obferving that Cimon was attached to 
the party of the nobles, and was highly efteemed by men of the 
greatcit eminence, he ftudied to ingratiate himfelf with the com- 
mon people, as the moft effeCtual means for his own fou 
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and for ftrengthening his intereft againft Cimon. From this 
time he entirely changed his ordinary courfe of life; he was never 
feen in any ftreet but that which led from the fenate-houfe to the 
Forum ; he declined all the invitations of his friends, and all focial 
entertainments and recreations ; fo that during the whole time 
of his adminiftration, which was of long continuance, he never 
fupped with any of his friends, except once at the marriage of 
his nephew Euryptolemus; and then he retired as foon as the li- 
bations were performed. For dignity is not eafily preferved in 
the familiarity of converfation, nor a folemnity of character 
maintained amidft furrounding gaiety and chearfulnefs. Real 
virtue, indeed, the more it is fee, is the more admired; and 
a truly good man can by no action appear fo great in the eyes 
of ftrangers, as he appears in private life to thofe who daily 
converfe with him. But Pericles chofe not to cloy the people 
by being too lavith of his prefence; he therefore appeared only 
by intervals; he did not fpeak upon every fubject that occurred, 
nor conftantly attend the public affemblies, but referved him- 
felf (as Critolaus fays) like the Salaminian galley, for extraor- 
dinary occafions. Common bufinefs he tranfaéted by means of 
his friends and certain orators, with whom he had an intimacy. 
Among thefe, they fay, was Ephialtes, who deftroyed the power 
of the Areopagites, and fo intoxicated the people, according to 
Plato’s expreflion, with this full draught of liberty, that from their 
impatience of reftraint, and mad defire of conqueft, they were 
compared by the comic writers to an unruly pampered fteed, 


Who champs the bit, and bounds along the plain. 


© Pericles made ufe of the doctrines of Anaxagoras, as an in- 
ftrument to raife his ftile to a fublimity fuitable to the greatnefs 
of his fpirit, and the dignity of his manner of life, rendering 
his eloquence more fplendid and majeftic by the rich tin@ture it 
received from philofophy. For it was from the ftudy of philo- 
fophy as well as from nature, that he acquired that elevation of 
thought, and that adl-commanding power (as the divine Plato 
calls it) by which he was diftinguifhed ; and it was by applying 
his philofophy to the purpofes of eloquence, that he ee fo 
great a fuperiority over all the orators of his time. Upon this 
account, it is faid, he obtained the furname of Olympius; but 
fome are of opinion, that it was on account of the public build- 
ings¥and ornaments with which he embellifhed the city-; and 
othtrs fay, that he was fo called from the great authority he had 
in the republic, in affairs both of peace and war. It is not im- 
Probable, indeed, that all thefe circumftances might concur in 
procuring him this fplendid title. It appears, however, -~ 
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the comedies of that age, in which there are many ftrokes of 
fatire, both ferious and ludicrous, upon Pericles, that the 
pellation was given him chiefly on account of his eloquence: 
for in them he is reprefented as thundering and lightening in his 
harangues, and as carrying a dreadful thunder-bolt in his 
tongue. © Thucydides, the fon of Milefias, is faid to have given 
avery pleafant defcription of the force of Pericles’s eloquence, 
Being afked by Archidamus, King of the Lacedzemonians, whe. 
ther * or Pericles was the beft wreftler ; he anfwered, “ When 
T have thrown him, he ftill gets the better of me; for he denies 
a he has had a fall, and perfuades the fpectators to be. 
ieve him.” 


* Such was the folicitude of Pericles about his public ora- 
tions, that before he addrefled the people, he always offered up 
a prayer to the Gods, that nothing might unawares elcape him, 
unfuitable to the fubje&t on which he was to fpeak.- He left 
nothing behind him in writing, except public decrees; and 
only a few of his fayings are recorded; fome of which are thee: 
he faid, ** That the ifland of A®gina fhould not be fuffered to 
remain as the eye-fore of the Pyrzus.” On another occafion 
he faid, ‘* That he already beheld war advancing with hafty 
ftrides from Peloponnefus.” Once as he was failing from 
Athens, upon fome military expedition, Sophocles, who ac- 
companied him, and was joined in the command with him, 
happened to praife the beauty of a certain boy, Pericles replied, 
<* It becomes a General, Sophocles, to have not only pure 
hands, but pureeyes.” Stefimbrotus has preferved the follow- 
ing paflage from the oration which Pericles pronounced in ho- 
nour of thofe who fell in battle at Samos. ‘** Thefe,’’ faid he, 
‘¢ like all others who die for their country, are exalted toa 
participation of the divine nature, being, like the gods, feen 
only in the honours that are paid them, and in the bleflings 
which they beftow.” 


We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our Readers, 
that the notes in this edition are much fewer than thofe in the 
edition of 1727, but much more judicious and pertinent ;_ 
that the ufeful chronological table, adapted to Plutarch’s Lives, 
by M. Dacier, is here prefixed. The life of Plutarch, written 
by the great Mr. Dryden, the original publifher of the tranila- 
‘tion by feveral hands, is alfo retained, R 
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Sir aac Newton’s Ether realized: or, the fecond Part of the 
fubtile medium proved, and electricity rendered ufeful. Being a 
vindication of that effay, in anfwer to the animadverfions made 
thereon by the Monthly Review ; whereby the eleéteral fluid 
and the fubtile etherial fluid of philofophers are, from the New- 
tonian principles, clearly demonftrated to be one and the fame 
thing. By R. Lovett, of the cathedral church of Worcefter. 
8vo. 1s. Sandby. 


N our Review for December 1756, we mentioned Mr. Lo- 
vett’s former performance; and, as far as we thought it 
worthy of our fuffrage, recommended it to public notice. 
This, however, he complains, we did in fuch a manner, as to 
prejudice the fale of it, by undervaluing his abilities. ‘To be 
even with us therefore, he has, in the prefent pamphlet, re- 
flected back the imputation of incapacity on the authors of the 
Review ; who would never, he infers, have cenfured him, had 
they known any thing about egany themfelves. If our 
Eleétrician had been a play-wright, we thould be apt to think 
he had ftole the touchftone of Mr. Bays, who always judged 
the talents of others by the opinion they had of his writings. 
‘ You tell me thefe [Reviewers] are men of genius and parts, 
and all that; \et me hear what they have to fay to my perform- 
ance, and then I fhall know what to think of them.’ 


We have done our author injuftice, it feems, by intimating 
that he was a ftranger to fome of the common principles of the 
Newtonian philofophy. This intimation of ours, behold, 
two years afterwards, he denies to be true; and attempts to give 
proofs of his being verfed in the faid principles: but fuppofe we 
had, at that fame time, told a young fellow of twenty, that he 
was under age, would he not give a whimfical proof of the 
contrary, fhould he come mow, and deny our aflertion? We 
doubt not but there may be many geniufles, who, two years 
ago, underftood perhaps lefs of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia 
than Mr. Lovett, and who yet, at this prefent writing, may 
know (for any thing, at leaft, that appears in his book to the 
contrary) full as much of the matter as he. We would not, how- 
ever, be too fevere on a writer, who confeffes his want of literary 
accomplifhments, and appears to be a well-meaning and ingenu- 
ous enquirer ; but to oblige him, fhall conde/cend to correc? fome 
Of bis errors in a candid and good-natured manner. One great mif- 
take of which Mr. Lovet is guilty, particularly, indeed, con- 
cerns ourlelves. As we inferred, from his apparent ignorance 
of the Newtonian philofophy, that he was not the moft fit per- 
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fon to explain the phenomena of eleétricity ; he fuppofes there. 
fore that we are alfo of opinion, that thofe phenomena are ex 

licable by Newtonian principles. But this does not follow. 
All the words that may be form’d from the feveral combinations 


; g the letters in our alphabet, are not intelligible to us merely 
T 


om our knowledge of the power and ufe of each of thofe let. 
ters: and yet, without a previous acquaintance with the alpha. 
bet, words in general will not be at all intelligible. The prin. 
ciples of Sir Ifaac Newton, form the alphabet of nature’s Jan. 
guage: and though even the moft perfect knowledge of them 
doth not enable us to read at once the various theorems, written 
in the volume of the univerfe, yet, without our being initiated 
into phyfiological myfteries by an acquaintance with thofe ele. 
mentary characters, we can hardly proceed one ftep without 
blundering. ‘True indeed it is, that from the principle of uni- 
verfal attraction, and the mechanical action of inert bodies, we 
can, in no fatisfa€tory manner, account even for the common 
cohefion between the parts of folid bodies, or their various and 
moft palpable modes of refiftance. The reality of fuch a prin- 
ciple of attra€tion, however, and the wis inertia of bodies, is, 
neverthelefs, indifputable; and the laws of mechanifm are no 
Jefs juft : fo that whoever would proceed in phyfiological enqui- 
ries, with any well-grounded hopes of fuccefs, muft build on 
Newtonian principles ; for, though all phanomena are not ex- 
plicable thereby, yet it is to thefe principles we muft occafion- 
ally recur, to know whether natural appearances are juftly ex- 
plained or not. ‘Fo illuftrate our meaning farther, Jet us fup- 
pofe a modern philofopher, intent on the difcovery of a princi- 
ple, or principles, ftill more fimple and general than thofe of 
attraction, the inadtivity of matter, &c. certain it is now, that 
no mechanical experiments, or reafonings from the known laws 
ef motion, will help him forward a jot. He muft proceed on 
experiments merely phyfical *, and on reafonings ftriétly ma- 
thematical; and fhould thefe Jead him to difcover a caufe pro- 
ductive of univerfal atiradfion, -or the exiftence of a powel, 
whofe modes of action would conftitute thofe Jaws of motiou 
which bodies are known to follow ; in this cafe, it may be juftly 
concluded, that fuch an enquirer is right. But if, by any mil- 
taken fophifiry, or confufed method of argument, he fhould be 
Jed to conclude that there is, among bodies, no fuch genet 
principle as attraction, or that the laws of motion are not fuch 
as Sir Ifaac Newton and others have experienced them tobe 


* Mechanical experiments are alfo undoubtedly phyfcal ones; but, 
as in the former the theory is fo well known, that their apparent & 
fects are, in a great degree, determinate and commenfurable, we co 
fider them as a diftin&t /pecies of phyfieal experiments, 
we 
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qwe may be very certain that, notwithftanding the greateft inge- 
nuity in his fchemes and projections, fuch enquirer is abfolutely 
wrong. Wedo not think, as Mr. Lovett fuppofes, that natural 
philofophy was carried to its higheft pitch of perfe€tion by that 
great man we have fo often mentioned ; but on the contrary, 
that even his Herculean labours were barely fufficient to clear 
our way to the temple of true phy/ical fcience; and to throw open 
the door for the entrance of his fucceflors: while thefe, alas! 
have been ever fince fo taken up in admiring the beauty and har- 
monical difpofition of the exterior parts of the building, tha¢ 
farce aman of them has had curiofity or courage enough to 


fet his foot over the threfhold, with defigntogoin. If any of. 


the electrical gentlemen are difpofed to make fo bold an attempt, 
we give them a caution not to rufh in too haftily. The re- 
cefles of this fcientific tabernacle,. form a labyrinth, wherein 
they will be bewildered for ever, unlefs they hold faft the clue, 
they receive at the entrance. It is @ pofferior: only that we can 
proceed in inveftigations of this nature, with any certainty of 
making improvements. ‘To this, we doubt not, but all praéti- 
cal electricians will agree ; but then the misfortune is, they look 
upon all propofitions and conclufions, founded on their experi- 
ments, to be as true as mathematical demonftrations, without 
confidering how liable phyfical experiments (and perhaps elec- 
trical ones, of all others) are to be mifunderftood and mifapplied. 
For inftance, as another error of Mr. Lovett’s, he talks of prov- 
ing the exiftence of an zthereal fluid by acular demon/ftration. 
We have made many eleétrical experiments, and have 
attended thofe of the moft celebrated profeflors; and yet we 
could never /ee this ztherial fluid fo much talk’d of. We have 
feen, indeed, what is called the electrical fre or effiuvia, which, 
with our author, is the fame thing ; but we could never be fure 
whether thofe identical particles of the fire, or effluvia, which 
appeared to us, paffed through the internal parts of the wire, 
or other body, as @ ge might do through a pipe; or whether 
that appearance of fire was not fome kind of motion, propa- 
gated along the parts of bodies, or generated in their furround- 
ing medium. No motion, indeed, was obfervable in the con- 
ftituent parts of thofe bodies; but, at the fame time, the 
paflages, or canals, through which the fuppofed fluid is /uppofed 
to pafs, were equally imperceptible: and as to the appearance 
of flame iffuing from the ends of the divided wires, might it not 
be the eff of fome kind of motion, propagated through the 
i edium, whofe particles might vibrate with fuch 
velocity, as to affect us with a fenfe of light? The medium of 
ele&tricity may, indeed, be the medium of light, for aught we 
_ know or fufpe&t to the contrary; but then this medium never 
appeared to us as a perceptible fluid; ner do the rays of light 
give 
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ive us ocular demonftration of its exiftence as fuch. To he} 

owever, Mr. Lovett out; the moft that can be faid in fayoy, 
of his argument is, that the fubftance compofing the flame of 
fire, when applied to the palm of the hand, gives a /enfation like 
to that of a cool blaftof wind. But if we are to confider this a5 
the current of the eleétrical fluid, which paffes, as he s, 
through bodies like water, how are we to account for the fenfe 
of that refiftance, which we perceive reciprocally between the 
hand and the parts of this fame fluid? Mr. Lovett might, indeed, 
as well fay, that when the wind blows in his face, the current 
of air goes directly through his head, as to fuppofe this pheno. 
menon to be a part of the electrical fluid; and that it pervades 
the hand, or any other bodies, in like manner: befides, in 
feeling this electrical efluvia feemingly rufh againft the palm of 
the hand, we can judge, in fome meafure, of the velocity with 
which the particles compofing it actually move; and this is in- 
finitely lefs than that of the velocity of the eleétrical power, 
whofe moft diftant effects appear to be almoft inftantaneous, 
Now if the electrical power out-runs the apparent current of this 
fuppofed fluid, the palpable appearance of that current does not 
prove, to ocular demonftration, the exiftence of any fluid at 
all, whereon the eleétrical power dire@tly depends. We do 
not, however, deny the exiftence of an eleétrical medium, nor, 
indeed, that it is fimilar to the ether of Sir Ifaac Newton. We 
have long conceived it to be fo; and the experiments of Meflts, 
Hoadly and Wilfon feem to confirm it *: but we are not there- 
fore to conclude, by the apparent flame of fire, or blaft of 


wind, that we have experimental proofs of its exiftence as a 
fluid. 


We could point out fome farther errors in Mr. Lovett’s +3 
formance; but as they are his, in common with moft of his elec- 
trical brethren, we fhall difmifs this fubjeét for the prefent, with 
obferving only, that as the nature of our work requires We 
fhould treat many things very concifely; fo, if we do not al- 
ways give the explicit reafons that determine our judgment of 
authors and their works, it docs not thence follow, that we have 
no good reafons to give, 


* The ingenious paper alfo of Mr. Euler the younger, which ob- 
tained the prize given by the royal academy of Peterfburgh, feems to 
afcertain the truth of Sir Ifaac Newton's fuppofition, refpecting the 
exiltence of ether. 


Reafons 
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Reafons for an Augmentation of at leaft twelve thoufand Mariners, 
to be employed in the Merchants Service, and Codfting-trade, 
with fome thoughts on the means of providing for a number of 
our feamen, after the prefent war is finifhed; aff to fupport @ 
conflant additional marine force, in order to the cheaper and 
more expeditious decifion of our future quarrels, and to render 
preffing neceffary in a lefs degree. Alfa to promote the benefit of 
pip-owners and under-writers; to extend the navigation of thefe 
kingdoms, and to take care of the poor who incline to a fea-life. 
Likewife to make provifion for the boys fitted out by the marine 
faciety when they foall be difcharged from the king’s fhips. With 

ome remarks on the Magdalen-houfe. In thirty-three letters to 
Charles Gray, Efq; of Colcbefter. By Mr. Hanway. 4to. 
as. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 


AVING formerly given our opinion of Mr. Hanway’s 
abilities, as a writer, we fhall here only obferve that, in 

this refpect, he neither feems capable, or ambitious of improve- 
ment. In the work before us, he begins in his ufual diffufive, 
moralizing ftrain, and then goes on to inform us, in about 
an hundred and thirty pages, of what might have been well 
enough contained in ten or twelve. He appears, however, to 
be pretty well acquainted with the nature of the fubje&, on 
which his pen is, in the prefent cafe, employed ; a qualification, 
of which, however neceflary it may be for every writer, this 
gentleman has not always had the advantage. As a philofopher, 
phyfician, and divine, (for our Author has occafionally figured 
in all thefe charaéters) very little could with juftice be faid in 
his praife: but, as a /peculative merchant, we have ever looked 
on him with due refpect; and thought his fuffrage of much 
weight, on thofe particular fubjeéts, of which he might be rea- 
fonably fuppofed to have acquired a competent knowledge. It 
is from men of this clafs, indeed, that, next to mathematicians, 
we have reafon to expect the moft fatisfa@tory account of the 
objects, and fuccefs, of their enquiries; fince, however mif- 
takenly they may fometimes plume themfelves on vain pro- 
jects, and buoy themfelves up with chimerical expectations ; 
yet the balance of profit and lofs, to which they muft neceflarily 
recur, reéctifies all miftakes in fpeculation, and feldom fails, in 
the end, of conduéting them to truth. There is this defect, 
however, in all reafonings, founded on private practice, with- 
out a view to the general fyftem of things: the conclufions, 
drawn from the premifes, are partial; and whatever fuccefs 
may often attend particular experiments, it does not always af- 
ford a fufficient foundation, on which to raife the capital pillars 
of national economy, The celebrated marquis .of Worcefter 
is 
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is faid to have contrived a machine, which, once fet a rir 

he conceived, would necefflarily continue to revolve with’, Bs 
petual motion. Others have done the like, with the fame Fil 
affurance of fuccefs ; not confidering that no fcheme or device 
however fubtie or cunning, can poflibly be hit upon, to effeat 
what, in the nature of things, is impoffible. The like objer. 
vation may be made with re{pect to political projeétors, and 
their {chemes to remove errors in government: for it is as true 
in polity as in phyfics, that, lay the burthen how we will, in 
proportion to its weight, muft be the ftrength that fupports it; and 
that, if ever we would increafe any part of our executive power 
we muft neceffarily take up time, in proportign to fuch incteale,. 


Our Author would, indeed, have matters fo contrived, that, 
at the beginning of a war, there fhould be always a competent 


number of feamen, ready at hand, to man the King’s fhips, 


without diftreffing the merchants fervice. At prefent, he ob. 
ferves, {uch a number cannot be got together, notwithftanding 
the difagreeable method of preffing, till three years af. 
ter a war commences: during which time, and even till the 
war be ended, the merchants are diftrefled for want of hands, 
Such is, and fuch undoubtedly will be, in a greater or lefs de» 
gree, the cafe, fo long as we are fubject to that political evil, a 
war; and our government hath fo much wifdom and ceconomy, 
as to think the maintaining fuch a number of feamen, in time 
of peace, an unneceflary burthen to the ftate. For fuppofing 
that 50,000 men are employed, in time of war, more than are 
required in peace; and that, at all times, the merchant-fervice 
requires about the fame number, it is evident, that, at thecom- 
mencement of a war, the merchants muft be diftrefled, in a di- 
reQt proportion as the Britifh navy is mann’d; unlefs fuch meas 
fures are taken, that, by gaining time, fuch an additional num- 
ber of feamen fhall be rais’d, or form’d: and this, under propet 
regulations and encouragement, might probably be much foonet 
effected, and with lefs inconvenience to the purpofes of both 
government and commerce, than it now is by means of a pré/s5 
which, as Mr. Hanway juftly obferves, deters men from entering 
into the fea-fervice, inftead of encouraging them to it, Asto 
thofe feamen, who may have ferved in a former war, and, 
during the interval of peace, betaken themfelves to other em 
ployments, there is little likelihood that many fuch will be 
found fo public-fpirited as to attend the call of government, un- 
der the prefent difcouragements which attend the fervice. Out 
of young and inexperienced landmen then it is, that the greater 
part of thefe 50,000 mariners muft be formed. Time is here 


neceflarily required. But though we do not think that feamen 
ate 
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are almoft as foon made as talked of, yet wé are fenfible a few 
month’s practice would make moft able-bodied landmen tolera- 
ble failors: and therefore, we conceive the chief difficulty lies in 
the want of inducements to get mento fea, Mr. Hanway is for 
quartering 12 or 15000 featen, at the conclufion of the war, 
on the merchant-fhips, which fhould be obliged to take them, 
one, two, or three in each fhip, according to a fcheme he has 
drawn up for that purpofe ; and, as their being obliged to take 
more hands than their ufual compijment may be objected to, as 
a great draw-back on the profits of freightage, which in truth 
are little enough already ; he would have a bounty allowed, for 
fuch fupernumeraries, to all mafters of fhips employed in the fe- 
veral trades where foreigners may interfere, It is, however, 
greatly to be queftioned, even though we fuppofe the bounty * 
allowed would indemnify the mafter, whether we ftand any 
good chance of increafing much the number of our feamen this 
way. Whoever has converfed with any of our matters in fo- 
reign ports, in times of general and profound peace, may have 
heard them juftly complain of the little they were capable of do- 
ing, as mere carriers; many of them, indeed, lying whole 
months for want of freight, while the fhips of Hollanders, 
Danes, and Swedes have accepted thofe offers of the merchants, 
which our countrymen could not afford to take. ‘The poor 
-wayes and miferable food, with which the common people of 
-moft other nations, are content, differ much from thofe required 
by the Englifh. Mr, Hanway enumerates, indeed, fome advan- 
tages which we have over foreigners; but, though it fhould be 
granted that we make our voyages fometimes quicker, and, in 
general, more fure than others, yet the thrifty merchant, who 
takes care to infure himfelf, and is concerned in a regular trade, 
thatadmits not of great profits, wil! make every pofiible faving 
in expences, and therefore always employs the cheapeft carrier. 
In voyages of great rifque, indeed, and fchemes of enterprize, 
where the profits in view are equal to the danger and expence, 
Englith fhips, mafters, and men, are, for the moft part, chofen 
in preference to others; but thefe are comparatively few: and 
if, in faét, they were much more, we know not whether it 
would be advifeable, on this account, to wifh our feamen em- 
' ployed in the fervice of foreigners; who, by thefe means, get 
footing in certain profitable branches of trade, which, from the 
lefs enterprizing difpofition, or inferior fkill of their own peo- 
ple, they would never have otherwife attempted. ° 


: It is quite 2 common faying, we know, with the merchants 
in Holland, that the Englifh vefiels in general fail deep; by 
which they mean, their expences run high. But, fays Mr. 

" Of 40s. ger Month for each man, wages and vittuals included. 
Rev. April 1759. X Hanway, 
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Hanway, were there to be bred a greater number of f 
their wages would fall as their number increafed ; and the Eno. 
lifh might navigate their veflels cheaper, and be more able to 
cope with foreigners. Admitting this; may it not be, at the 
fame time, juftly doubted, whether fuch a reduétion of 
would co-operate with the breeding a greater number of fox 
men? That indeed it would wot, Mr. Hanway appears to be 
fenfible ; when he allows that this reduction muft be /mall, be. 
caufe, if men can get as much, or more, by almoft any em- 
ployment on fhore than by going to fea, they will hardly be 
prevailed on to think the latter more eligible: nor is it reafo 
to think that many mariners, merely becaufe they are f 
will bring up their fons to an occupation, by which they them. 
felves get fo indifferent a livelihood; when they might be as 
well, or better, provided for on fhore. It is true, we find 
many feamen ftrangely attach’d to their peculiar way of life; 
nor, confidering the known force of cuftom, 1s it to be wonder: 
ed at: and yet we do not conceive this attachment fo forcible, 
or general, as is frequently imagined. ‘There are times, at 
Jeaft, navim jactantibus auftris, when the mariner prefers even 
the worft firuation on fhore to his own: and we may venture 
to fay, that difappointment and neceffity wed more men to the 
fea, than any inclination to that. boifterous element. Indeed, 
from what we, Reviewers, know of this matter, we conceive 
that, fo long as our manufactures maintain themfelves on are- 
f{pectable footing, and our improvements in agriculture and huf- 
bandry go forward, fo that every man, who is able and willing 
to work, may find fome employment on fhore; while thisis 
the cafe, and while the meaneft fubjeét in Great-Britain may 
uninterruptedly poffefs the reward of his labour, and eat, drink, 
or throw it away, like a true fon of liberty, as he pleafes, we 
conceive it improbable, that the number of Englifh feamen in 
the merchants fervice fhould ever increafe, but in proportion to 
our own actual trade. In truth, if we reflect on the con 
current caufes, that only can fo far augment their number, 3 
to make us capable of carrying on the navigation of other nm 
tions as cheap as themfelves ; we hope never to fee Britons tt 
duced to fo low an ebb by fea, as to the inglorious neceflity 
petting hardly bread, on fuch terms as they muft do, ere they 
will be able to boaft themfelves the common carriers of Europes 
for this never can be the cafe, in our opinion, till Britons of 
fhore are reduced ftiJ] lower. As our national ftrength 
curity, however, depend fo greatly on our naval force, the & 
pediency of a good nurfery for feamen is apparent ; nor have 
we any general objection to a fcheme for preventing our failots 
from being driven into foreign fervice at the clofe of awar. AS 





to the former, Mr. Hanway hints at our fifheries. Thee 
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deed (we mean particularly the herring and whale fifheries) 
might be made noble nurferies and refervatories for feamen, pro- 
vided they were put entirely into the hands of the government; 
and the men and boys employed therein were a¢tually in the 
king’s fervice. If what was hinted alfo to our Author by his 
friend, of the nto ere s.. a certain number of 
fhips in time of peace, to tranfport Portland ftone, were putin 
execution, it might keep many failors on foot; at a {mall ex- 
pence. If the {cheme alfo, in which the late Aaron Hill was 
concerned, of cutting timber in the highlands of Scotland, and 
tranfporting it to London, and other ports, either for the king’s 
or private ufe, were undertaken, in like manner, atthe expencé 
of the government, it might employ a number of thofe ufeful 
hands which we are obliged to look out for at the beginning of ° 
awar. That the government will clear nothing by any of 
thefe fchemes, is no objection to their being adopted, 
Nay, if any thing of confequence might be gained by them in 
amercantile way, it might, with reafon, be thought injurious 
to particulars, that the adminiftration fhould meddle with them 
at all: but as, for more reafons than we here chufe to give, 
there is little likelihood of profit arifing to private adventurerss 
from any of the projects above-mentioned, we fee no caufe that 
fhould hinder the government, at the end of the war, from 
keeping a confiderable number of feamen in its fervice, and 
breeding up others, by thefe and other means of the like nature 
which might be pointed out. 


Whether, indeed, if a foundation be laid for an Aomourablé 
and a /a/ting péace, it may be thought worth while to keep any 
fupernumeéraries On foot, is another queftion; but in café 
itbe, that the government muft lay its account with lofing fome 
thoufands annually, is certain: for, as Mr. Hatiway juftly obs 
ferves, without jome money we do hot conceive any thing can 
be done; and we right add, that much of the late national 
ill-fuccels was, perhaps, primafily owing to our miniftry’s 
having been ceconomifts at the wreng feafon, A hundted thou= 
fand pound might be better employed (and that in more ways 
than one) to the nation’s general advantage in tiine of péace, 
than a million fometimes can be int that of a war. At leaft we 

now, from indubitable authority, that fuch, or hore, would 
have been the difference between money properly employed, itt 
meas aga: before the ptefent war broke out, and a year 
ter, 


As to the numbet of out feameit, who are driveti into foreign 
fervice at the clofe of a war, wedo not think it fo great as Mr. 
lanway would infinuate. He obferves, indeed, that out of 
80,000 of thofe feamen which the national parfimony difcharged 
X 2 in 
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in the year 1748, not one in forty could be commanded * five 
years after. This he feems to attribute to their being difperfed 
abroad, for want of employment athome, Now we conceive it 
to be owing to the greater part of them having, as above-hinted 
found fome better employment at home; and therefore, th ‘ 
they might be wanted in their capilitity of feamen, they were no 
longer willing to ferve as fuch. A fifth part of them were pro. 
bably dead, and of thofe that were living, it is as probable, thae 
five years reflection, on their former experience at fea, would 
little tend to make them break their intervening connexions, and 
return thither again. Some, doubtlefs, particularly mates ang 
other inferior officers, who might expect preferment, betook 
themfelves to foreign fervice; but can it be expeded, the 
fhould give up their emoluments, and immediately return to 
ferve their country, with all thofe difadvantages (we hadal- 
moft faid cruelties) which failors on board the king’s fhips cons 
fefledly labour under? On the whole, we do not fee how the 
king may be, at any time, certain of any great number of fea- 
men, without keeping them actually in his fervice, or diftrefiing 
trade by a prefs. The expence of maintaining 12 or 15,000 
fupernumeraries, however, to do little or nothing during a 
peace, will hardly be thought advifeable; and, to lay a heavy 
tax on one part of our trade, while we are to allow a bounty of 
60,0001. a year on the other, for this purpofe ; and, after all, 
to have thefe feamen to look for when they are wanted; this, 
we fay, though it be our Author’s fcheme, we conceive will be 
thought as lit:le advifeable. The evil of preffing is, indeed, fo 
great, and reflects fo much difhonour on the boafted liberty of 
our conftitution, that we fincerely wifh fome fcheme could be 
hit upon, to fuperfede or foften the rigours of this practice: but, 
as to a fearcity of feamen at the beginning of a war, weare 
erfuaded, though all the wife men in England fhould, with 
Ir, Hanway, lay their heads together, in a committee, to pre- 
vent it, they would never fucceed, in any confiderable degree, 
without faddling the nation with a burthen, as heavy and trou 
blefome as the evil removed. . 


* To talk of commanding Englifhmen (though feamen) not aftually 
in the King’s fervice, is an inaccuracy of expreffion, of which, We 


wonder, Mr. Hanway did not {ee the impropriety. 
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the Analyfis of Trade, Commerce, Coin, Bullion, Banks, and 
foreign Exchanges. Taken chiefly from a manufcript of a very 
ingenious gentleman deceafed, and adapted to the prefent fituation 
of our trade and commerce. By Philip Cantillon, late of the 
city of London, merchant. 8vo. 5s. Lewis, 


F the many writers on trade, that have lately taken up the 

trade of writing, Mr. Cantillon does not appear to be 
polleffed of the greateft fhare of literary abilities. He feems, 
however, to have been a man of bufine/s, and therefore the lefs 
to feek in the laudable manufacture of book-making, his work 
being in a good degree acompilation from other writers. We 
mult do him the juftice, neverthelcfs, to own he has confulted 
the beft of them, and appears to be well acquainted with the 
feveral fubjects he treats of, fo far as they concern the private in- 
tereft and particular information of the merchant; but when he 
comes to fpeak of the general interefts of the community, and 
the political ceconomy of nations, he difplays no very great 
proofs of his fagacity. 


He frequently, indeed, quotes Mr. Hume in juftification of 
hisown fentiments ; but does not appear always to comprehend 
the arguments, or fee clearly into the defign of that mafterly 
writer. His views are, in reality, very confined; hence he 
bears a mortal antipathy to exci/e, cufloms, and taxes, while, 
on the contrary, he holds bounties in the higheft degree of ve- 
neration. But how the charges of government are to be born, 
our trade protected, and bounties allowed, without our paying 
a due proportion of excife, cultoms, or taxes, we do not rea- 
‘dily conceive. | 


Of our author’s ignorance in hiftory and geography we might 
point out feveral inftances. His puerility of method and pover- 
ty of language alfo, intermixed with the concife and elegant 
touches extracted from the writings of Swift, Hume, and others, 
afford fo ftriking a contraft, and give fo motley an appearance 
tothe whole, that the reader cannot fail of being alternately 
pleafed and difgufted. 


In his firft chapter, which treats of riches, we are informed, 
that “the earth (by which is evidently meant the foil) is the 
fource or matter from whence all riches are produced: that land 
produces herbage for all forts of cattle, corn, flax, timber, 
coals, mines of gold and filver, minerals, and mulberry-trées.’ 
Nay, though ‘it be true that the feas abound with fifh, yet 
the feas belong to the adjoining lands.’ whence we are led to 
conclude, that fith are alfo the produét of the earth, as well as 
X 2 mines 
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gnines and mulberry-trees, “We are then told, that: labour ang 
induftry employed in cultivating the earth, zs the greateft of ay 
worldly advantages’—that, as * power and government were 
obtained by the {uperior force of genius, or the power of the 
fword, 7s folidity and duration is not to be depended upon far. 
ther than the intereft, love, and fidelity of the fubjeéts carry 
them’—that ‘ juftice, generofity, and humanity are che rudders 
dy which government ought to fieer ; and that the equal ballance 
of power, between king and people, ought to be moft religioufly 
obferved.’ 


Thefe, with a few paflages more, refpecting Oliver Crom. 
well, and our author’s opinion of population, make up all he 
has to fay on the fubjeét of riches. A very confiderable part of 
what is advanced, concerning other fubjects, is alfo equally im. 
portant and to the purpofe ; much of the reader's time being 
taken up with fuch unneceflary and felf-evident propofitions ag 
thefe. ‘ One acre of land produces more corn, and feeds more 
fheep, than two acres of lefs goodnefs.’—-* Land produces more 
or lefs, according tothe goodnefs and fertility of its foil, orin 
proportion to the expence and pains taken in its culture and im- 
provement.’—* All mines of lead, coals, copper, tin, filver, &c, 
produce more or lefs according to the goodnefs and richnefs of the 
veins.’—* Gold and filver are metals found in mines.’ Itis of 
gold and filver money is made,’ &c, 


But notwithftanding our author’s defects as a writer, we 
mutt acknowledge his merit, in having treated the articles of 
money and bullion with much plainneis and perfpicuity; and 
though few of his obfervations are new, they are laid down ina 


more familiar manner, than is ufual with writers on fuch fub- 


jects, 


The clamours which have been lately raifed, on account of 
the {carcity of filver coin, have fet many on making inquiry inte 
the caufe of fuch a general want of that metal, and propolinga 
yemedy. Among the reft, our author hath fome ftriétures on 
that fubject, and givesentirely into the opinion of thofe, whoallow 
the fcarcity complained of to be owing to the difproportion of the 
nominal value of our gold coin to that of our filver; from whence 
jt is, that money-dealers find their intereft in exporting filver coin 
yather than gold*. Theremedies propofed for this evilareanewcoil 


aghs 


* Their profit in this trade is thus explained by our Author. A 
pon weight of ftlandard gold, reckoning the guinea at one 
wenty fhillings, is worth, here and in Spain, upwards of fifteen 
pounds of flandard filver; but in Fsance, Holland, and Com 
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, the raifing the denomination of filver, and the lowering 
that of gold ; one of which, fays Mr. Cantillon, muft necefla- 
rily take place. 


As this has been, for fome time, a very popular topic, we 
{hall fubmit to our readers the fentiments that occur to us on fo 
interefting an occafion. 


About a year ago Sw John Barnard propofed to re- 
medy this grievance by a new coinage of bafe metal, which 
fhould not be deemed legal in payment, unlefs with the con+ 
fent of the receiver ; leaving its currency at the option of the 
public. This worthy magiftrate hath allo, in lately recom- 
mending the fame fcheme, profefs’d a firm opinion, that no 
other method will fo well anfwer the end propofed. It has 
been, however, very juftly objected * to this fcheme, that it 
will not be effectual, as there is no making bad money and 

go current at the fame price: and certain it is, that this 
advice, concerning the coinage of a bafe metal, widely differs 
from what the moft judicious writers have occafionally given 
ust. But authorities are in this cafe of no weight: the reafon 
ofthe thing fhould determine. All are pretty well agreed as to 
the caule of this grievance: but, fays Sir John Barnard, ¢ I be- 
lieve no one can think it rights at this time, to fettle a nearer 
uality between our gold and filver coins, when both our 
weighty gold and filver coins are carried abroad, or put into the 
melting pot.” May it not be afked, however, why not? Why 


itis worth but fourteen and a half: whence it is plain, that if a pound 
of gold be imported from Germany, Holland, or France, the dealer 
will get, by exchanging it for filver, half a pound of the latter, 
Others have eftimated this profit at two and a half per cent. 

There {s another circumflance alfo little attended to, regarding the 
tranfport of our filver coin to Holland ; which, though it may not 
greatly affect fuch exportation in general, drains us, more than.is com- 
monly imagined, of our crowns and half crowns: and this is, thatan 
Englith crown is worth a ftiver more, in Dutch currency, at Amifterdam, 
than five Englith fhillings. ‘This makes near two fer cent difference 
to thofe who carry over filver coin: and hence it is, that frequently: 
very large payments are made in Holland entirely in Englith half 
crowns, 


* By Mr. W. Shirley. 


+ Sir Robert Cotton, a member of parliament, in the time of 
Charles I. was of opinion, that the corruption of money was a fure 
fign of the corruption of a ftate; and that while kingdoms flourith, 
they will maintain their ftandard of coin: but, as by degrees the ma- 
jefty of empire decays, the fteps to fuch a decay are feen. by the de- 
Pravation of their coin. 
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fhould it be thought wrong, unlefs from fo doing we are to 
pichend greater quantities of both gold and filver coin muft ne. 
ceflarily be melted down, or carried out of the kingdom? which 
though it appears to be inferred, we do not conceive will be 
really the cafe; for though both our heavy gold and filver are 
now carried abroad, it is prefumed we do not give either away. 
or that the balance of trade is univerfally .againit us; and while 
it is not, let whatever money be fent abroad, there is no fea 
Fut it will foon find its way back again *: and as to the mek. 
ing down of our heavy coin; this will only be done, in any 
confiderable quantity, when the market price of bullion js 
greater than the ftandard price at the mint; a Circumftance, 
which, Mr. Cantillon obferves, would be a fure fign that the 
general balance of trade would be then againft us. It is not, how. 
ever, the fcarcity of money in general, but that of filver coin in 
particular, that is the grievance under immediate confideration, 


ape 


Another propofal that has been made to remedy this eyil is, 
to make ¢ a new coinage of pound and ten fhilling pieces, in- 
ftead of guineas and half guinéas, with fix-penny worth of 
gold in proportion lefs to the former than there is now in the 
guinea; which would be at once to fink the difference, pre- 
vent fractions, and bring our gold and filver to a nearer pro- 

ortion to their refpective eflimations in the other. countries of 
Aa, This fcheme (provided the evil removed would an- 
{wer the expences and lois attending the recoinage) is a very 
plaufible one; and perhaps i:, on feveral accounts, as good an 
expedient as can be recurred to. Sir John Barnard, indeed, 
-infifts that no time can poflibly happen, wherein it will be pru- 
dent to make any alteration in our Jawful coin; which ought to 
be kept invariably on the prefent footing: his reafons for which 
affirmation appcar to be the following. - : 


ift. If the nominal value of our filver coin (which is fettled 
by aét of parliament) be raifed, it will be a breach of faith, and 
prove a prejudice to all foreigners, to whom the nation owe 
moncy. 


2d. Ifthe nominal value of our gold coin (whichis made 
Jawful money by the king’s proclamation, in purfuance of an 
addrefs from the houfe of commons) be fallen, it will bea gre 
injury to the nation, by making a prefent to all foreigners, © 
whoin the nation is indebted, of fo much per cent as the leflening 
the nominal value of the gold coin will amount to on the 
pital debt, together with the intereft for the fame, until the de 
be dilcharged. ; | 


* Sce Hume, on the Balance of Trade. 
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gdly. It will likewife add to the diftrefs of the nation, by lef- 
fening its current coin, which is already too much diminithed « 
jn quantity, by our neceflary drains and the melting down our 
weighty money, | 

Now, with refpect to the two former of thefe reafons, they 
are not ftrictly juft. As to the firft, it will be no breach of our 
faith with foreigners, unlefs the government hath promifed to 
pay them in what coin foever they chufe, which is not the cafe, 
The debt we owe them is neither fo many guineas, nor fo man 
fillings, but pounds fterling ; which we do not know whether 
we received of them in filver or in gold; nor did we engage to 
pay them exclufively in either. 


There are, however many reafons againft raifing the nomi- 
nal value of our filver, and as many more why fuch a ftep will 
not be taken; for, though it would not impeach the public 
faith, as to our foreign creditors, it would affeét all thofe na- 
tives, who fhould claim the principal or intereft of the money 
they have themfelves lent to the government ; fince to thefe it 
would be the fame thing whether they were paid in current gold 
orfilver, and as the rife of the nominal value of the latter muft 
decreafe that of the former relpectively, they would be entitled 
to lefs filver in reality, and to lefs current value of gold, than 
they now are *, All placemen and penfieners alfo would fuffer, 
by increafing the nominal value of our filver coin. We are 
much miftaken, therefore, if, inftead of injuring foreigners by 
fuch a meafure, thofe are not, of all the public creditors, fuch as 
would be leaft hurt by it; as, if paid in gold, they would fuffer 
only fo far as they would be deprived of the profit “ey can reap 
at prefent, by receiving back their ftock in filver. hat in- 
jury is this? If a foreigner lent us a pound of gold and we give 
him a pound back again, how is he wrong’d? What right has 
he to expect we fhould give him fifteen pounds of filver in the 
ftead of it, when he can get but fourteen pounds and a half for 
itathome? Should we, indeed, oblige foreigners to take fil- 
ver fo much advanced, that, inftead of paying them fourteen 
pounds and a half, we give them only fourteen, this would bg 


* For though a fhilling would not, after the advance of its nominal 
value, buy niore of any commodity than it now does, yet a guinea 
would buy lefs, on account of its being at prefent rated as bullion, 
the ftandard of all other commodities, more than .fix-pence too dear. 
Hence a guinea buys now onesand twenty fhillings-worth of merchan- 
dize, Only becanfe it is held equivalent to, and will buy, one and 
twenty fhillings; and not because it is, in the general eftimation of 
things, as much worth fuch merchandize as one and twenty fhillings 
in filver would be, 
| , injuftice § 
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injuftice; they might with reafon complain, and public credit 
might be endangered. 


With refpec& to lowering the value of our gold coin, if we 
reverfe the terms of the above argument relating to filver, it 
will be feen clearly how far Sir John Barnard’s fecond obje@ion 
is valid. We are no more obliged to pay foreigners in gold 
than in filver; but let thefe metals be made to bear Po 
age to each other in England as they do in Holland, 

rance, and Germany ; and then if foreigners are paid in either, 
their gain will be in reality nothing: they lent us fo much gold, 
or fo much filver, and muft have the like quantities back again, 
The lofs to the nation, indeed, will appear to be all that nomi. 
nal value, which we have fet upon their gold, at the mint, more 
than it was intrinfically worth: an imaginary lofs, we pre- 
fume, hardly equivalent to the real one we have fo long fuf- 
tained by the exportation of our filver! As in the advance of 
filver alfo, placemen and publick creditors at home would really 
fuffer ; fo, on the contrary, in diminifhing the nominal value of 
gold, they would apparently grow rich, if their title to a greater 
number of guineas than they were before worth would make 
them fo. ‘The actual poffeffors of gold coin will indeed be real 


Jofers ; but thefe might be indemnified at the public expence; - 


as it is but reafonable, fince the propofal is intended for the 
public fervice. Our Portugal trade will alfo fuffer fomething 
for awhile; but particular profits muft always give place to the 
generals and the national intereft be preferred to that of indivi- 


duals. On the whole, therefore, it appears to us, that the 


Jowering th.: value of our gold coin is the moft advifeable me- 
thod by which to remedy the grievance complain’d of. A new 


coinage of gold, fuch as above hinted, will indeed anfwer the 


fame end, and prevent fractions in accounts ; but the query 
will be, whether, for fuch a convenience only, it may be worth 
while to be at the expence and lofs attending the coinage? As 
to what is further apprehended, that any alteration in our coin 
will diminifh its quantity, and diftrefs the nation, we do not 
conceive why fuch fhould be the confequence of the propoled 
alteration ; which to us feems highly srs and in fomede- 
gree neceflary. Wedo not, however, implicitly fubfcribe to 
the opinion, that the fcarcity of filver is altogether owing to the 
difproportion between that and gold. Money, in general, 
may be fcarce; and though the balance of trade be not againtt 
us, there may not be fufficient coin to fupply the neceffary chan- 
nels of cisulaton, But to what may this be owing? It is faid 
to the heavy coin’s being melted down, or carried beyond fea 
Certainly Tiny is tranfported, or put into the melting pot, it's 


the heavy and not the light: but is the fact fo generally true, ee 
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the fuppofed caufe is equal to the effect? If it be, the balance 
of trade is againft us: let us feek therefore fome other caufe. 
It is juftly obferved, by Mr. Hume, that in proportion to our 
inland trade, will be the quantity of money required in circula- 
tion; and that while the balance with foreigners fhould not be 
againft us, we could not be without the quantity required, had 
we not fubftituted paper in the room of a great part of it: 
in confequence of which, fo much of our coin as amounts to 
the fum circulated in paper, muft, if not hoarded, be naturally 
drained from us. Suppofe now this quantity to have been fome 
time ago, twelve millions; and that fince that time, paper- 
money has funk fo much in its credit, as not to circulate at pre- 
fent in a greater quantity than ten millions; certain it is, if our 
inland trade is not alfo proportionably diminifhed, we fhall feel 
awant of two millions in circulation, which may readily ac- 
count for a fcarcity of money *, So that, on the whole, the ap- 
prehenfion that any alteration in our coin, will be attended with 
deftructive confequences +, doth not appear to us fufficiently 
well grounded. But to return to our Author, the importance 
of whofe fubject hath led us, infenfibly, farther than we intended 
from his book. | 


In his eighteenth chapter, he treats of inland and foreign ex- 
changes with much perfpicuity.and judgment: and in his laft, 
where the fubject is again refumed, he gives us many juft and 
pertinent remarks, relative to the negotiating, acceptance, and 
payment of bills. 


In fhort, Mr. Cantillon’s performance may, with all its 
faults, prove a valuable acquifition to fuch as are unacquainted 
with, and defire eafily to acquire an idea of, thefe matters : 
in treating of which, certain it is, that literary merit is lefs' to 
be expected, and, indeed, much lefs neceffary, than an intimate 
acquaintance with the fubject. 


* We do not, however, take upon us to fay this is really the cafe. 


+ To make an alteration, indeed, by bafe coinage, or fetting a 
greater value on our filver or gold coin than it is worth, may be de- 
Rrudtive ; but to reduce either to the proper ftandard, can, in our opi- 


nion, be attended only with falutary confequences, 
K n-Kk 





A General View of the Stage. By Mr. Wilkes. Svo. 5S 
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[| cannot but have been often obferved, by thofe who have 
A poffeffed a general knowlege of the world, when they have 


looked back on human life from the diftance of retirement, — 
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how many feparate and diftinét circles communities are divided: 
the number of little worlds that are contained in the great one 
affording a fpeculative mind an infinite variety of inftrudion 
and amufement. Climates and countries form, indeed, the 
greater divifions of mankind, but the phyfical means of diftine. 
tion are not near fo numerous as the moral. The polite wo 
the world of letters, that of bufinefs, and thofe of the fciences 
are univerfally known and diftinguifhed ; and though not } 
confined to nation or foil, are of that kind which are the mof 
gircumfcribed of all; there being thoufands among the inhabj. 
tants of great cities, who, fo far from having views that extend 
beyond their own walls, have fcarcely any other notions than 
fuch as are imbibed within the precinéts of a particular parith, 
and are common to their little round of perfonal acquaintance, 


Hence it is, that in this well-peopled metropolis, we fee the 
jnhabitants formed into diftinct bodies, divided in opinions and 
conduct, according to their feveral fituations, circumftances, 
and inclinations. Thus have we the trading world, the gami 
world, the theatrical world, and many others; the refpedtive 
conftituents of which regulate their whole fcheme of lifeing 
manner peculiar to themfelves, and look upon all thofe wha 
move ina different fphere, as perfons with whom they have no- 
thing to do; in fhort, as perfons out of their world. With the 
jealoufy and formality of the Spaniards, and the phlegm of the 
Dutch, what might not be the confequence of this fegregation 
among the inhabitants of fo populous acity? -It is not impofs 
fible bug that in time they would acquire fuch different ideas, 
and diverfify their language fo much, that a citizen at Lloyd's 
might no more be able to converfe with a Duke, or gamefter, at 
A rs, Or a Critic at the Bedford, than with a mandarin 
from China, or aninhabitant of the moon, Happy therefore it 
is, that the good people of London and Weftminiter are of a 
more open and communicative difpofition; and that a proper 
intercourfe is kept up by the changeability of their tempers, and 
the daily advices received, by means of the news-papers, of the 
ftate of the feveral worlds in town. 





We were led into this train of thinking on a view of the 


title-page He work before us, by our conjectures about what . 


e-moft cofifiderable part of our Readers would think of a book, 
confifting of near three hundred-and fifty pages, written profel- 
fedly on tuch a fubject. We judge it therefore not unneceflary 
to obferve, that this performance appears to be calculated en 
tirely for the ufe and amufement of the theatrical world. It's 
not improbable alfo, that it may anfwer the end propofed, and 
afford entertainment to thofe whofe attention is principally take 
up 
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up with the tranfactions, revolutions, and politics of the 
Theatre. 


If any of our Readers, who are men of bufinefs or retire- 
ment, fhould doubt of the exiftence of this clafs of beings, they 
may be fatishied any evening, after the play, by the converfation 
held at the coffée-houfes and taverns about Covent-garden, or 
the Temple ; where they may find hundreds of fprightly com- 

nions, who evidently appear to have no ideas about any thing 
in life, but what they have acquired from the Drama. Man- 
kind may, indeed, be faid in general to admire theatrical re- 
prefentations ; as we find but very few who are not, in their 
early days efpecially, extremely fond of fuch exhibitions: there 
are comparatively, however, but few who enter fo far into the 
fpirit of this amufement, as to give themfelves the trouble, when 
they are pleafed, to confider the guomodo; or enter critically into 
the manner how, or reafon why, fuch reprefentations are in 
themfelves pleafing. ‘Todwell on the minutia, and explore the 
hidden fecrets of theatrical merit, is the bufinefs only of thofe 
critics for whom our Author has apparently written his book, 
What merit thefe may be willing to allow Mr. Wilkes, ‘on the 
fcore of the prefent performance, we know not; but muft ac- 
knowlege, for our own parts, that we found very little fo en- 
tertain or intereft us in the perufal: and, indeed, we think they 
muft have a very great paffion for every thing that relates to the 
ftage, who can, with pleafare or patience, perufe a parcel of 
hacknied quotations, and fuch trite remarks on them, as are ge- 
nerally known, or obvious to the Jeaft attentive obferver. A 
repetition alfo of florid encomiums on Shakefpeare and Garrick, 
appear to us extreamly needlefs and difgufting. Mr. Wilkes 
might almoft as well have told his Readers, that Homer was the 
greateft poet, and Rofcius the moft admired actor of antiquity; 


48 to have Jaunched out into futile and worn-out eulogies, on 


the moft celebrated bard and comedian among the moderns, 
Had he difcovered any latent beauties in the writings of the one, 
or the acting of the other, his Readers might have been obliged 
to him: but we find little of any fuch difcovery, the whole 
being fuch a kind of rambling, rhapfodical, diflertation about 
the itace, ftage-plays, and players, as might eafily be gathered 
from the daily converfation of our coffee-houfe criticks. It muft 
be owned, neverthelefs, that, fetting afide fome few expreffions 
that border on affeétation *, our Author writes in an eafy, 

agree= 


* Mr. Wilkes tells us, that Mr. Sheridan ‘ is happy in conveying 
horror and terror, and that when he remains at 4ome, he muft be af 
lowed excellence.’ A Reader acquainted with Mr. Sheridan, and not 
verfed in the jargon talked behind the fcenes, might be apt to atk 
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agreeable manner; and though he gives us no very remarkable 
inftances of acute penetration, or refined tafte, we muft allow 
he is feldom miftaken in point of judgment. 


His work is divided into four parts. The firft treats of the 
ftage and ftage-plays, in general. The fecond of the art of 
acting. In the third is given, a fhort hiftorical account of the 
ftage, antient and modern ; and the fourth contains, a ctitical 
examination of the merits and demerits of the principal a@ors 
in England and Ireland. 


As a fpecimen of the execution, we fhall fele& our Author's 
account of the antient mafks; which, though well enou 


known to claffical readers, may afford others fome flight infor. 


mation. 


¢ The mafks are of very antient invention, but were not 
ufed theatrically till the time of A:(chylus, ‘They are faid to have 
been firft made of the bark of trees, (Orague Corticibus fumunt 
horrenda cavatis. Virg.) of leather, covered with ftuff or linen; 
but thofe being found eafily to wear out, they made others of 
wood, which the fculptor fafhioned to the poet’s fancy. They 
were alfo fometimes compofed of a leaf called Arcion; which 
Pliny tells us was the broadeft leaf that could be found: Quis 
dam Arcion perfonatam vocant cujus folio nullum eft latius. The 
antient mafks ferved only fimply to cover the face, but thofe of 
the theatre were a kind of helmets, which covered the whole 
head, and reprefented not only the feveral features, but alfo the 
hair, beard, and ears, according to the feveral characters, and 
even extended to the ornaments which women ufed in their 
head -drefles, The different age, fex, charaéter, and paflions; 
were fo ftrongly depicted on them, that the fpectators appre- 
hended at firft fight for whom they were intended, and required 
no other explanation: fo ftrongly were the antients of opinion; 
that a particular caft of countenance was effential to every charac- 
ter and paffion, that whenever a play was delivered to the actors; 
the authors alfo gave a draught of the mafques proper for it. 
One, a compleat draught of thefe, is yet to be feen in an an- 
tient copy of Terence, in the Vatican; and there are alfo 
fketches of them in Dacier’s ‘Terence. 


here, Where is Mr. Sheridan’s home? It may be needful therefore 
to obferve, that, among players, thofe characters which beft fuit their 
refpective talents, are faid to be in their wa/k; and that going into 
another walk, is faid to be going from home. A good Writer will, 
however, confider, that though in real fcience technical terms and 


phrafes may be neceflary, yet in treating other matters, they will 


often favour of cant and gibberith. 


é There 
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¢ There were tragic, comic, and fatyric mafks, all which 
had exaggerated features, a wide gaping mouth, and feemed, 
according to Lucian, ready to devour the fpectators. A fourth 
fort has been alfo found, the features of which were very regu- 
Jar, and the deformity of the others did not enter into their com- 
pofition ; thefe probably belonged to the dancers. 


‘ We have reafon to apprehend there were three other kinds 
in ufe with the antients, though they have neglected to mention 
them, viz. 1. Thofe which reprefented men naturally as they 
are, 2. Lhofe which were for fhades and ghofts, and had 
fomething frightful in their appearances. 3. Such as charaéte- 
rifed furies, gorgons, &c. thefe were the moft terrible of all. 
Paufanias tells us, Efchylus was the firft who introduced the hi- 
deous and frightful mafk, and that Euripides made ufe of fome 
with ferpents on their heads. Laftly, the fatyric mafks, which 
were the moft ridiculous and extravagant of all, and founded 
only on the imagination of the poets; for, befides the fauns and 
fatyrs, (from whence they had their name) they had thofe alfo 
of cyclops, centaurs, and all the monftrous animals which 
fable has created, and here it was they were moft neceflary. 


‘ Thefe mafks, it muft be allowed, were of the greateft ad- 
vantage to the antient actors, as thereby they could play a va- 
riety of charaéters, without any inconvenience from age or fexy 
and faved the fpectators the tirefomenefs of feeing always the 
fame faces ; they could alfo by this method multiply their a€tors 
at pleafure, as every piece had its peculiar caft of countenance, 
and befides could make the appearance of thofe pieces more per- 
fect, whofe intrigue depended on a refemblance of perfons, fuch 
as Amphytrion and the Menechmze ; whereas with us, thofe cha- 
racters can never acquire a fufficient probability, and imagina- 
tion muft be called in to fupply the defect. 


‘ It is not improbable, that as the antients were fo fkilled in 
painting and fculpture, the utmoft care was taken to make the 
mafk conformable to the poet’s idea: thus, Hercules, Ajax, 
Ulyffes, &c. were furnifhed with mafks denotive of their feve- 
ral characters of ftrength, courage, fortitude, and fagacity. 
Niobe, Eleétra, &c. appeared weeping; and the mafks of co- 
mic characters were of a pleafant caft. If there was a variety 
of paffions included in the fame character, the actor had either 
different mafks, or a different paffion painted on each fide; and 
2ccording to the paflion wherewith he was fuppofed to be in- 
fluenced, he fhewed the correfponding profile to the fpe€tators. 


‘ As the antient theatres were of far greater extent than ours, 
thofe mafks were probably coloured much ftronger than the life, 
that they might have their proper effect at a diftance; they 
were 
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420 Wirkes’s General View of the Stage: 
were likewife hollow and lined with brafs, or fome other fotig: 
tous fub{tance, which greatly affifted the voice, gave it a deened 
tone, and carried it to a greater diftance. This is one principal 
reafon why they admitted the ufe of mafks; for as fome of the 
fpeCtators were tpwards of one hundfed yards diftant from the 
ftage, they could not difcern the variable play of the fofter 
paffions in the countenance; and for the fame reafon the natural 
voice would have died away, and been loft, before it reach. 
éd the ear. 


¢ Thefe mafks were further neceflary to therh, becaufe as 
they were not only very careful in diftinguifhing particular cha. 
racters, but even fometimes copied exact likenefles, they alfo 
gave the fame air of majefty, fury, and terror to their heroes 
and demi-gods, which they fuppofed them to poflefs when liv. 
ing. This gave their reprefentations the ftrongeft appearances 
of truth and reality, as ‘they were in all refpe€is conformable to 
the commonly received opinions of the times. 


© The principal inconvenience of the antient mafks was their 
want of motion to exprefs the tranfitions of the paffions; but 
the ftructure of their theatre, and the great diftance of the ftage, 
éven from the neareft part of the audience, as has been obferved 
before, would have deprived the actor of all merit in the exhi- 
bition, had he appeared in his own countenance. 


© Notwithftanding all the perfection which they had attained 
in this art, it is obvious, that the ufe of mafks made every thing 
much eafier to them thanto us. The paffion being ready drawn; 
there was no need of ftraining the features to their femblance; 
and they had nothing more to do than to ftudy and imitate 
propriety of voice and action ; the fame perfon might at differ. 
ént times reprefent a youth, an aged man, a young damfel, &. 
and al} without any apparent impropriety: but with us it is quite 
otherwife. The different appearances and drefs of each paffion, 
as they are exprefled by the countenance, voice, and gefture, 
muft be clofely ftudied, and every help introduced, which will 
vary the reprefentation as much as poffible. According to this 


mode of aéting, to recite judicioufly and melodioufly, was al 


actor’s greateft merit ; whereas with us, thefe are but afliftant 
perfeétions, and a man can never hope to excel, that has not@ 


‘marking countenance, ftrong feeling, and the power of altering 


his features, fo as to exprefs his feelings. 


_ © T think it a pity, however, that the mafks fhould be totally 
faid afide ; they would be of admirable fervice, evén at this days 
to many of our players, who aflume parts to which their abili- 
ties are not at all adapted. Thus might that vacancy of ‘coun 
tenance, that tctal abfence of fentiment, which they fometite 
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difplay in parts that require the utmoft energy of paffion, be 
happily concealed. 


‘ The mafk, fock, and bufkin, conftituted the moft mate- . 
rial differences between the antient and modern players. The 
fock and bufkin were the antient appendages of tragedy and co- 
medy ; the former is defcribed by fome to be a kind of a high 
fhoe, reaching above the ancle.; others fay, it was only a low 
common fhoe, the ufe of which on the theatre was confined to 
comedy. ‘The bufkin was a purple-coloured boot, of a quad- 
rangular form, which reached above the mid-leg, tied under 
the knee, and richly ornamented with jewels. ‘The thicknefs: 
of the fole gavé a confiderable elevation to the ordinary ftature ; 
it was the peculiar diftintion of tragedy. It is faid to have 
been worn promifcuoufly by either fex ; and that the Roman lJa- 
dies ufed it to raife their height; however, the fock and bufkin 
have ever fince been the charaéteriftics of comedy and tragedy.’ 


K-n-k 





Mifcellaneous Traés, relating to Natural Hiflory, Hufbandry, 
and Phyfic. Tranflated from the Latin, with notes by Benja- 
min Stillingfleet. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dodfley. 


ITAHE ftudy of natural hiftory is at once fo delightful to the 

fpeculative, and fo advantageous, in its confequences, to 
the bufy part of the world, that inftead of wondering, with 
fome, how perfons can employ their whole lives in minute re- 
fearches into animal and vegetable nature, we are furprized, on 
the contrary, that it doth not ftill more forcibly attract the atten- 
tion of the fenfible part of mankind, and meet with more general 
encouragement fram thofe who are the guardians of the cecono- 
mical interefts and political happinets of nations. 


* Ican fearcely condemn mankind,’ (fays the ingenious tranf- 
lator of thefe traéts) ‘ for treating with contempt a virtuofo 
whom they fee employed in poring over a mofs or an infect day 
after day, and fpending his life in fuch feemingly unimportant 
and barren fpeculations. The firft and moft natural refle&tions 
that will arife on this occafion, muft be to the difadvantage of 
fuch purfuits. Yet were the whole fcene of nature laid open 
to.our view, were we admitted to behold the conneétions and 
dependencies of every thing on every other, and to trace the 
ceconomy of nature through the {maller as well as greater parts 
of this globe, we might perhaps be obliged to own we were 
miftaken ; that the Supreme Architect had contrived his works 
Rey. April, 1759. Y ; in 
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in fuch a manner, that we cannot properly be faid to be uncon. 
cerned in any one of them ; and therefore, that ftudies which 
feem upon a flight view to be quite ufelefs, may, in the end, a 

r to be of no {mall importance to mankind. Nay, were we 
only to; look back into the hiftory of arts and fciences, we muft 
he convinced, that we are apt to judge over-haftily of thirigs of 
this nature. We fhould there find many proofs, that he who 
gave this inftinétive curiofity to fome of his creatures, gave it 
for good and great purpofes, and that he rewards with ufefyl 
difcoveries all thefe minute refearches. 7 


* © Tt is true, this does not always happen to the fearcher, or 
his contemporaries, nor even fometimes to the immediate fuc. 
ceeding generation; but I am apt to think, that advantages of 
one kind or other always accrue to mankind from fuch purfuits, 
Some men are born to obferve and record, what, perhaps, by it- 
félf is perfectly ufelefs ; but yet of great importance to another, 
who follows, and goes a ftep farther ftill as ufelefs. To him 
another fucceeds, and thus by degrees ; till at laft one of a fupe- 
rior genius comes, who laying all that has been done before his 
time together, brings on a new face of things, improves, adorns, 
exalts human fociety.’ 


. any apology were neceflary for engaging in fo pleafing and 


beneficial a puriuit, we prefume that of Mr. Stillingfleet is un- 
exceptionable: nor is his motive for tranflating the traéts be- 
fore us, lefs laudable; as they were not before fo generally 


known in England, as to give much hope of their being 
ufeful. a at 


The pieces themfelves are felected from the juftly-efteemed 
publications of the learned members of the Univerfity of Upfal; 
of which the celebrated Linnzus is prefident. 


s ‘ 


The firftis an oration, concerning the neceffity of travelling in 
one’s own country, delivered by Dr. Linnzus, at Upfal, O&. 17, 
1741, when he was admitted to the royal and ordinary profel- 
fion of phyfic. In this piece.are many curious particulars, re- 
lating to the natural hiftory of Sweden, in which confifts its 
greateft merit: for, as an oration, though it be declamatory 
cnhough, it carries little of the force of genuine elocution. 


: The fecond.is a treatifeyen the ceconomy of nature, by Mrs 
Biberg, publifhed in 174@% By the ceconomy of nature & 
meant, the all-wife difpofition of the Creator in relation to na- 
tural things, by which they are fitted to produce general ‘ends, 
and reciprocal ufes.. Under this head are confidered the means 
of propagation, prefervation, and deftru€tion, through the fofiile, 
vegetable, aud animal kingdoms, ‘There is little seen 
I 
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however, on any of thefe fubjects, that is few, to thofe who 
are familiarly acquainted with the writings of our own country- 
men, on natural hiftory. ‘The following obfervations, indeed, 
relating to the migration of birds, are particular and curious. 


¢ What I have obferved, fays Mr. Biberg, in a few words cot. 
cerning the migration of birds into foreign countri¢s, gives mle ant 
opportunity of illuftrating this fubject farther by inftances. 


‘ The Starling, finding with us [our Readers will remember 
it is a Swede that fpeaks] after the middle of fummer, worms in 
lefs plenty, yearly goes into Scahia, Germany, and Denmark. 


© The female Chaffinches every winter, about Michaelmas, 
o in flocks to Holland ; but as the males ftay with us, they-corhe 
Back the next fpring, unlefs fuch as choofe.to breed no more. 
Inthe fame manner, the female Carolina Yellow-hammer, in 
the month of September, while the rice on which fhe feeds is 
laid up in granaries, goes towards the fouth, and returns in the 
fpring to feek her mate. Our aquatic birds are forced by ne- 
ceflity to fly towards the fouth every autumn, before the water is 
frozen. ‘Thus we know that the lakes of Poland and Lithua- 
nia, are filled with Swans and Geefe every autumn, at which 
time they go in great flocks along many rivers as far as the 
Euxine. But in the beginning of fpring, as foon as the heat 
of the fun molefts them, they turn back, and go again to the 
northern pools and lakes, in order to lay their eggs. For there, 
and efpecially in Lapland, there is a vaft abundance of gnats, 
. which afford them excellent nourifhment, as all of this kind 
live in the water before they get their wings. 


© The Woodcock lives in England in winter, and departs from 
thence at the coming on of fpring, after they have paired. 


‘ The {wallow-tailed Sheldrake crofles Sweden in April, and 
does not ftop till fhe has reached the White Sea. 


‘ The Cobler’s Awl goes every autumn into Italy. 


‘The arétic Diver goes into Germany every fpting and 
autumn, 


‘ The miffel Thrufh fills our woods in the fpring, but leaves 
us in the winter. 


‘ The pied Chaffinch during ‘the winter, being obliged to 
leave the Alps, haftens into Sweden, and often inte Germany. 


“ The Gulls vifit Spain and Italy. 


* The Raven goes into Scania. 
¥ 2 * By 
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« By thefe migrations birds alfo become ufeful to many dif. 
ferent countries, and are diftributed over almoft all the globe 
I cannot forbear expreffing my admiration here, that all of them 
exactly obferve the times of coming and going, and that they do 
not miftake their way.’ 


The third tra& relates to the foliation of trees, ‘or the time 
when they put.on their leaves. Written by Mr. Barck, and pub- 
lifhed in 1753. It contains, among other interefting obferva- 
tions relating to hufbandry, a table expreffing the order in which 
many trees begin to put forth their leaves in Sweden; as an im- 
provement on which, our judicious. Tranflator has added ano- 
ther, expreflive alfo of the time of the leafing of feveral trees 
and fhrubs in England, agreeable to his own obfervations in 
Norfolk, in the year 1755 *. 


The fourth is a declamation on the ufe of curiofity, by Mr, 
Gedner, publifhed in 1752. This is an ingenious and well. 
written piece, recommending the moft earneft enquiries into 
the fecrets of nature, however infignificant at firft view, or how- 
ever apparently trifling they may appear, to the ignorant and 
injudicious. ! 

The fifth concerns the obftacles to the improvement of phy- 
fic, written by Mr. Beyerftein. This is a fenfible and judicious 
cenfure on the prefent practitioners in phyfic; although it con- 
tains hardly any thing but what is alfo the common complaint 
of every judicious and confcientious perfon of the faculty. 


The fixth piece, entitled the Swedifh Pan, is written by Mr. 
Haffeleren, and treats of different plants as the proper food of 


* 1 Honey-fuckle  Jan.15 19 Marfhelder Apr. it 


2 Goofeberry March 11 20 Whychelm 12 
3 Currant 1t 21 Quicken-tree 13 
4 Elder 11 22 Horn-beam 13 
5 Birch April 1 23 Apple-tree 14 
6 Weeping-willow 1 24 Abele 15 
7 Rafberry 3 25 Chefnut 16 
8 Pramble 3 26 Willow 17 
g Briar 4 27 Oak 18 
10 Plumb 6 28 Lime 18 
11 Apricot 6 29 Maple 19 
12 Peach 6 30 Walnut 21 
13, Filberd 7 31 Plane 21 
14 Sallow 7 32 Black Poplar 2h, 
15 Alder 7 33 Beech 21 
16 Sycamore 9 34 Acacia robinia 21 
17 Elm 10 35 Ath 22 
18 Quince 10 36 Carolina-poplar 22 


different 
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different animals. To this the Tranflator has added. a trac& of 
his own, relating to the feveral different {pecies of grafles ; and 
their propriety for the meliorating the turf, for the ufe of cattle. 
He appears to have treated the fubject in a very methodical and 
judicious manner, fumming up the whole with the following 
remarks upon grafles in general. 


‘ As to graffes in general, I muft obferve, fays Mr. Stillingfleet, 
firft, that thofe grafles only which throw out many leaves from the 
root, feem to be worth propagating for hay or pafture, for a rea- 
fon given in one of the foregoing treatifes, wiz. that cattle will 
not touch the flowering ftems, as every one muft have obferved, 
who has obferved anything about graffes. 


¢ Secondly, I am fenfible that we cannot have what grafles 
we pleafe on every ground. But it does not follow, becaufe we. 
cannot have the beft, that we muft have the worft.. I faw the 
laft fummer, at Lhanberis in Carnarvonfhire, the poor inhabi- 
tants, with infinite labour, mowing grafs for hay, which con- 
fifted chiefly of the purple hair grafs, genus ninth, which was of 
fo hard a’ nature, that it required a ftroke like what would have 
felled a {mall tree to mow it, and this not ripe till the latter end 
of Auguft. Now had thefe people the practice of getting good 
grafs feeds, they might be-furnifhed with a grafs much fooner 
ripe, which is of great confequence in a place where there is 
very little fertile ground, and where the fun never reaches for 
full three months in the year; for they would procure a’ better 
after-math, have more nourifhing fodder for the cattle in winter, 
and not be at the tenth part of the pains in mowing. 


© Thirdly, it is furprizing to fee almoft all over England, that 
the lands which the farmer pays the moft for, are the moft neg- 
leted. I mean grats lands, which are generally filled with rub- 
bith. This happens, I believe, in part, becaufe the farmer thinks 
it is the nature of fome lands to run to bad grafs. “This I have 
heard many times afferted, and the affertion is thus far right, 
that if ground be not properly drained and cleaned, the grafs 
moft natural to a bad foil will prevail, let him fow what grafs 
he pleafes; but this will likewife be the cafe of hiscorn-fields: if 
he negleéts them, they will no doubt be over-run with weds, 
and his crop will come to nothing. I have {een fields of barley 
fo full of corn-marygold, that the crop was not worth cutting. 


‘ Fourthly, I have known: a gentleman deterred from new- 
laying with grafs the grounds about his houfe, where the turf 
was but ordinary, becaufe the farmers. told -him, it would take 
feven years to get a good turf. I agree with them in part, but 
Tam againtt limiting the time.to feven years. They might 
have faid feventy times feven, for in their way of going to work 
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they will never get a good turf at all. And therefore till there: 
is a better way practifed, I think it would be right to bear with 
an indifferent turf, rather than run the rifque of a much worfe 
for many years, viz. till at laft the grafs, fuch as it is, prevails 
in part over the weeds, which will always happen by mowi 
and feeding. .But if they mean that it will take feven years to 
get a good turf with good and proper feeds, I totally diffent from 
them, for I have feen fuch a turf procured in one year on land 
properly laid down with the Suffolk grafs feeds. I will nat fay. 
this will be the cafe with all hay feeds, for this grafs fpreads re. 
markably by the roots. .I have counted forty-three flowering 
ftems befides a great number of radical Jeaves from one root of 
this kind without particularly fearching for a vigorous plant, 
and this plant was not above three weeks growth. It is fuppofed 
by Linnzus to be an annual ; but I have fome doubt of this, 
becaufe I never obferved its leaves withered. However it has 
one property that would incline me to think it an annual, which 
is, that if the flowering ftéms be cut down it will flower again 
the fame year, and this continually, which is, I obferve, the 
cafe of all annuals, and which I have not obferved in grafles, 
that are perennial.’ ys 


We thall take leave of this work with obferving, that the 
firft, fecond, and fixth of thefe tracts are taken from the Amta- 
nitat. Academ. Up/fal. vol. II. the fourth and fifth from vol. il, 
of the fame work: the tranflation, on the whole, being judi- 
cious and correct, and, for the moft part, perfectly expreffing 


the meaning of the originals. 
K~n-k 
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"A Difcourfe concerning the refidual Analyfis# a new branch of the 
algebraic art, of very extenjive ufe, both in pure mathemahic 


and natural philofophy. By John Landen, inventor of thé faid ft 
Analyfis, and author of Mathematical LucubrationsTe 400s .” 


2s. 6d, Nourfe, 


HIS fmall piece is only a fpecimen of a larger work, pro“ 
pofed to be publifhed by fubfeription, * wherein willbe 
confidered a great variety of articles, which are here defignedly , 
emitted; and fuch as are here but flightly touched upon, wil. 
be there more fully'explained, In particular, that treatife will: 
contain a general theorem for the refolution of the celebrated ilt., 
erimetrical probléms ; and feveral difpofitions relating to ¢ ul- 
‘trier | the powers of machines or engines, moved by the 
wind, water, or otherwife; the folids of leaft rehitaeyr a the 


¥ See our account of the Lucybrations, Review, Vol, XIII. p. 377: 
; ; curves 
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curves of fwifteft defcent, and the motions of bodies affected y 


projectile and centripetal forces, &c.’ 


This new method of computation is called the Refidual Ana- 

;, becaufe all the conclufions are obtained by refidual quanti- 
ties; and in the application of it, ‘a geometrical or phyfical pro- 
blem is naturally reduced to another purely algebraical ; and 
the folution is then readily obtained, without any fuppofition of. 
motion, and without confidering quantities, as compofed of 
infinitely fmmall particles, : 


‘ It is by. means of the following theorem, viz. 








m ™ Uv . v3 
apa te ta) 
——=*" X m am jm (9 
Vv vi*® , vu 
rt ty) 


(where m and m are integers) that we are enabled to perform a 
the operations in our faid Analyfis; and I am not a little fuf= 
prized, that a theorem fo obvious, and of fuch vaftufe, fhould 
fo long efcape the notice of algebraifts.’ 


By this method of computation, Mr. Landen propofes to 
folve all the problems that can be done by the fluxionary cal- 
culus, which has long been confidered as the apex of mathema- 
tical learning, and the difcovery of it as the greateft work of ge- 
nius that ever appeared in any age of the world. 


But fhort-fighted mortals fhould never pronounce abfolutely 
on any point of fcience ; for what appears impoffible at one 
period of time, fome future genius proves to be eafy;. and what 
is confidered as the bounds of the human underftanding in one 
century, is often removed, and an extenfive profpec opened in 
the regions of fcience, in another. The «mathematicians of 
the prefent age thought they had fufficient reafon to’ aflert, that 
many problems could be folved only by fluxions ; but Mr. Lan- 
den has now fhewn that they were miftaken, as thefe very pro- 
blems may be eafily folved by the refidual analyfis, 


It is, however, very difficult, if not impoffible, to determine, 


from this fhort fketch, the merit@f Mr. Landen’s difcovery, and 
how far it may be preferable to the doctrine of fluxions. Per- 
haps it will appear, when this ingenious gentleman’s intended 
treatife is publifhed, that, in fome cafes, the refidual analyfis is 
preferable to the fluxionary calculus, and that in others the latter 


1s More ufeful than the former, : 
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We are the more inclined to think that.this will really prove 
to be the cafe, becaufe fomething of this kind feems eyid, 
even in this fpecimen. ‘The binomial theorem, for inftance, jg 
certainly much eafier, and more naturally inveftigated by the 
refidual analyfis than by fluxions:’and, on the contrary, the 
fluxionary method of drawing tangents to. curves 
preferable to that by the refidual analyfis. Mr. Landen has 
exhibited both methods of inveftigating the binomial theorem: 
and we fhall add thofe of drawing tangents to curves.—This 4 


performed by the refidual analyfisin the following manner, 


© T confider, fays Mr. Landen, the curve as already defcribed, 
without any regard to its generation, and find the value of a 
certain line, (terminated by the curve and its tangent,) in al. 
geb:aic terms involving (s) the fubtangent with other quanti. 
ties ; which algebraic expreffion I obferve, from an obvious pto- 
perty of the line it is found to denote, muft have a certain 
perty with refpeét to being pofitive or negative in certain cafes, 
I therefore aflume that expreffion equal to another which is 


' known to have that very property ; and from thence, by means 


of the theorem mentioned in page 5. readily find the required 
value of s.—T’his the following procefs will more clearly ex- 
plain. 


If Nr Pr touch the curve 
Ag Pg inP ; and drq being pa- 
: » Yallel to BP, if AB be called 
‘T «x; BP, y; Ab, v3 bg, 4; 
: and the fubtangent NB, :: 
then will Nd be = s—x +1, 


bry = ns 















, and the ree 
<= if if § 

A N°? 8B O fidual bg —br (=gr) = 
y X x—v 
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—y—x. Now, brg being drawn on either fide of BP, 


-_—_-— 


xX xv 





pe y-v 
5 

(the value of g—dr) muft be always pofitive, when x being of 
any value whatever, v is either lefs or greater than x: it mutt 


likewife be obferved, that the value of bg—ér vanithes when 9 
is equal to x, 


bg is manifeftly greater than dr; therefore 2 


We are now to aflume another expreffion (compofed of 0 
and other quantities) that fhall vanifh when v is equal to* 
and be always pofitive when, x being of any value whatever 


v is either lefs or greater than ¥:+fuch.is the following &- 
preihon, 
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refion, vix. x—v X Q3; m being an even pofitive number, 
or a pofitive fraction whofe numerator is an even number, and 
denominator an odd number ; and Q an algebraic expreffion fo 
compofed of uv and other quantities, that (¢) its value, when v 
js equal to x, is finite and pofitive. It is obvious therefore, 
that (fuppofing m and Q to be as juft now fpecified) if 


f= En le y—u be aflumed = x—v X Q, 
Lng 
fuch aflumed — muft hold true let v be what it will, 
and the value of s from thence determined will be the fabtan- 


gent correfponding to the tangent at the Point P. 


¢ When thecon- 7 
yexity of the curve is pure 
ds,as inFig.2. , i 
upwards, as Ind’ 1g 7 re : 
Es Sarm —y—u ; BY : Z 
sot : i 
(thevalueofbg—ésr) N- Pri pf: if ip 
wilbealwaysnega-) (ai UB o 
tive, when, x being of 74 value whatever, wv is either greater 
u 


or lefsthan x ; and our aflumed equation muft be the fame as 
above, except that g muft be negative inftead of pofitive. 


‘ To find s, let each fide-of the aflumed equation be divided 
by xv ; by which means we get 

















TT 


2 [+19] =x-v XQ, 
[«]y] being put for the quotient of y—z divided by x—v. ‘ 


rm 
Now, when v is equal to x, the expreffionx—v XQ orits 
reciprocal will vanifh, according as m is greater or lefs than r. 
~——By fuppofing fuch reciprocal to vanifh, we have in general 
s=0, which is abfurd: therefore m muft be greater than 1; 
and, confequently, by taking v equal tox, and writing [* + y] 
for the.ualae of [x| y] in the particular cafe when v is fo taken, 


we have? —fx + y] 0, ands =: —/J ~. 


‘ If, now, this value of s be fubftituted above, we fhall have 
Timm T 

[*+ y] —[x]y] =x—v X _Q; in which equation, it is 
eafy to prove, (but I fhall not ftay to doit here,) that, g and its 
reciprocal being finite, m will in general be equal-to 2: which 
ing agreeable to our fuppofition, it follows, that s is rightly 
determined ; and g muft of neceflity be pofitive or negative, 
| according 
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according as the convexity of the curve is downwards or Up- 
wards. pee hn 
¢ Therefore, if-from the apamned equation and the eqy . | 
tion of the curve, the value of g be computed, we may Pee fi 
thence, without farther enquiry, know whether the curve, x ap 
any point thereof, be convex or concave towards the bafe— Wwe | 
Now, by what is faid above, we have ! . 
Ni 
[¥ty]—[xly] (=e-v XQ) =e XQ] rs 
| [¥+y]—[+ly] ‘ 
from whence we have Q = + — Sheer I 
ae . *—U 
Confequently g will be equal to the value of the quotient of pou 
[x + y] — [|] divided by «—v, in the patticular cafe when 
v is equal tox. Now, putting [v + uw] for the quantity which. she 
refults by writing v and w inftead of x and y refpectively, in the 
the expreflion denoted by [x + y]; itiseafy to prove; by the tak 
method pointed out in page 8. that fuch particular value of the. ea 
faid quotient will be equal to ba/f the quotient of [x + y] —. iz 
[v + u] divided by x—v, when v is therein taken etiaah to x, ti 
Which laft-mentioned quotient will be more eafily computed is 
than the quotient of [x + y] — [x| y] divided by x—v, fz 
© EXAMPLE I. Let it be propofed to draw a tangentioth t 
parabola, whofe equation is ax = y*. mig t 
.- zz rz \ 
o being = y*, a?x? will be = y, a?v* =u, and a*x* — t 
Zr . 
a°v* =y—u; from whence, by dividing by x—v, we have 
_ -= [x] y]; and hence, by taking v equal to x, [xty]= 
x* XK v> 
a* | 
“ge e j 
24” 5 
a a af ait 
© Confeqiently, fubftituting @*x* and —T. inftead ofy and 
2x* ee 





[* + y] refpectively in the equation s = f 2 > it appears that 


the fubtangent s is = 2x.” *=y] 


, , , 4 HD BE 
The fame thing is performed by fluxions in the following, 


It is eafily demonftrated, that the fluxion of the ordinate ist” 


the fluxion of the abfciffe; as the ordinate is to the fabraige | 





'- f SD 
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And from hence the following general rule for drawing tangents .” 
to curves is derived. 


Find the fluxionary value of the abfciffe, from the equation 
apreffing the nature of the curve ; multiply this fluxionary va- 
we by the ordinate, and divide this laft produ by, the fluxion 
of the fame ordinate. Or, which is the fame thing, in the 
rom of the fluxionary value of the fubtangent, fubftitute the 
duent itfelf, and the refult will be the value of the fubtangent in’ 
the terms of the equation firft given. 


Let it, for inftance, be required to draw a tangent. to the 
point C in the parabola AC. 


Put AB = x,.BC=y, BV=7, and V 
the parameter ==1, and becaufe from 
the nature of the parabola x=yy, by 
taking the fluxions of the quantities on 
each fide of the equation, we fhall have A 
x=2yy, whence t==2yy; and fubftitu- 
ting x in the room of jy, to whieh it 
is equal by hypothefis, we fhall have 
j= 2x= VB; wherefore making AV B re) 
=AB, or VB=2AB, we fhall have 
the point V in the produced axis of 
the parabola, to which if a line, as 
VC, be drawn, it will be a tangent 
to the curve in the point C, as was re- | 


quired. 
And univerfally, if 2 reprefent the exponent of the power 








of BC, then rx = ys will exprefs the nature of all parabolic 
curves; whence * = ny Js and t= «& XL =2X% ny 
fl n ‘ . n " ~ . 

y= ny , and putting « in the room of y , to which itis fup- 
pofed equal, we have t==mx=BY. Wherefore, univerfally, as 
I:n::x:t, that is, as unity is to the index of the power of 
the ordinate, fo is the abfciffe to the fubtangent. 


As we hope foon to fee Mr. Landen’s treatife on the Refidual 
Analyfis, we fhall fay nothing farther of it at prefent ; but can- 
hot conclude this article without expreflifg our defite, that fo 
ingenious a gentleman may meet with the fuccefs his difeovery 

3 a diftovery that efcaped the fagacity of his predeceflors, 
and which few, befides himfelf, are now capable of carrying to 
perfection, May it never be faid, that a mathematician’ of thé 
fir clafs publithed propofals for printing a treatife on-a new branch 
of the algebraic art, but did notmeet with proper encouragement ! 
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Tne Hiftory of the Popes, toby the foundation f the See of Rome 


to the prefent Time. Vol.1V. By Archibald Bower, Ef. ac 
Heretofore Public Profeffor of Rhetoric, Hiftory, and Phi, ti mi 
phy, in the Univerfities of Rome, Fermo, and Macerata, ang in m: 
the latter place, Counfellor of the Inquifition. gto. 115, 64, in Sa 
boards. Sandby. at 

| * 

R. Bower defires that his Readers would excufe the {mall . to 
nefs of this volume, (which contains only 350 ) Ww 

as he has publifhed it at this time to fatisfy the world, as early BI 
as he could, that he is determined to purfue the work he has yn- f 
dertaken. Ample amends, he fays, fhall be made, in the ney. If 
volume, for what is wanting, as to fize, inthis; and the whole t 
be comprifed, the Public may depend upon it, in three yo. u 
Jumes more. 
As Mr. Bower’s abilities as an Hiftorian are already fo well i 
known, we fhall only make one very obvious remark upon his t 


Hiftory of the Popes; it is this, He is diffufe and tedious in 
thofe parts of his work which are dry and uninterefting ; and if, 
according to his promife, he comprifes the whole in three vo- 
lumes more, he muft neceflarily treat the moft important and 
interefting parts of his fubje&t, in a very flight and fuperficial 
manner. A judicious Hiftorian would have comprehended in 
one volume what Mr. Bower has {pun out into four; but, in- 
deed, the HisToRIAN OF THE Popes feems much better qua- 
lified for writing upon thofe fubjeéts where fiction and invention 
are required, than upon thofe where integrity, judgment, and 
impartiality are indifpenfibly neceflary. | 


| a an 


His fourth volume contains the hiftory of the Popes from the 
year 757, to the year 867, and has little in it that is either impor- 
tant or.entertaining. Thofe, indeed, who are fond‘of church 
hiftory, will find, in the pontificate of Hadrian, a pretty full ac- 
count of the council of Nice, and of the various abfurdities and ri- 
diculous notions, concerning the doétrine of image-worlhip, 
But we fhall, for the amufement of our Readers, clofe this article 
with fome extracts from Mr. Bower’s account of Pope Joan. 


2 ' © After Leo IV. and before Benedict III. is commonly placed 
the famous Pope Joan, by thofe who believe that fuch a Pope 
ever exifted. But before I enquire whether ever :fuch a Pope 
exifted, or not, the reader will expect fome account of the birth, 
of the education, of the various adventuresy of -{o.extraordimaty 
a woman, before, as well as after, fhe attained to the pontilt 
dignity, as it has been delivered down to.us by the writers who 


Speak of her as areal, and not as a fabulous perfon, She was 
ae 
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scoring to moft of thofe writers, the daughter of an — 
mifionary; Who, leaving his own country, went over to Ger- 
many, with great numbers of his countrymen, to inftruét the 
Saxons, whom Charlemagne had converted with his victorious 
army to the Chriftian religion, ‘The miffionary carried over his 
wife with him, which obliged him, as fhe was big with child, 
toftop at Ingelheim ; and there fhe was delivered of a daughter, 
whom fome call Joan, and others Agnes, Gerbert, Ifabel, Mar- 
guerite, Dorothy, and Jutt. As Vain (fo-T'fhall call her, as 
fhe is moft commonly known by that name) fhewed from her 
infancy a ftrong inclination to the ftudy of letters, and her fa- 
ther, who was a man of great og indulging that inclina- 
tion, took upon him to inftruét her, fhe made under him fuch 
aftonifhing progrefs in the different branches of literature, that 
the was looked upon by all as a prodigy. Her paffion for learn- 
ing did not render her infenfible to a paffion of a different na- 
ture. As fhe was no lefs famous for her beauty and addrefs, 
than for her genius and her learning, a young monk, of the 
monaftry of Fuld, in Germany, fell violently in love with her; 
and his flame kindling one no lefs violent in her breaft, it was 
agreed between them, that, to enjoy more freely the company of 
each other, fhe fhould privately withdraw from her father’s 
houfe, fhould difguife her fex, and, in that difguife, apply to 
the abbot to be admitted into the fame monaftery. She was then 
only twelve years old; but her paffion infpiring her with a refo- 
lution fuperior to her age as well as to her fex, fhe forfook her 
parents unaffected, and difflembling her fex, prefented herfelf to 
the abbot, and fo impofed upon him by an aflumed modefly, 
anda pretended defire of confecrating herfelf from her tender 
years to God, and avoiding the temptations of the world, that 
might, in confederacy with her paffions when they grew ftronger, 
rob her of her innocence, that he embraced het with great joy, 
and received her, as a moft promifing youth, amongft his 
monks. And now the two lovers had, to their inexpreffible 
fatisfattion, opportunities every day of feeing one another, of 
converfing familiarly together, and expreffing to each other the 
violence of their paffion, undifturbed and unfufpected. How- 
ever, they are faid to have kept, notwithftanding the violence 
of their paffion, within bounds in indulging it ; but within what 
bounds we are not told; and to keep any bounds in indulging a 
violent paflion, is a tafk to which few, if any at all, are equal. 
The lovers did not long continue:in that happy ftate ; but elop- 
ing together, for what reafons we are not informed, from the 
monaftery, they came privately over to England, the young 
monk being a native of this country. Here they purfued their 
ftudies together with uncommon application. From hence they 
went to France, from France te Italy, and from Italy to oe ; 
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{topping wherever they found mafters or profeffors cap 
Sestovenk them in the knowlege they had already pe 
Greece they chofe Athens for the place of their abode, t pet 
fe€&t themfelves there in the knowlege of the Greektonn, 
They had not been long at Athens, when the monk was takes 
ill, and died in a few days, in fpite of all the care that eoylg 
poflibly be ufed to fave his life. How deeply the furviving lover 
was afreéted with fo fatal a blow, no words can expres, Not 
able to bear the fight of any thing or place fhe had ever fen 
with him, fhe refolved, in the fame difguife, to repair to Ronie; 
not to vifit the holy places there, but to divert her mind fj 
dwelling too intenfely upon the irreparable lofs fhe had fuftained, 
and alleviate her grief with the fight of fo many great objedy 
as would offer themfelves there to her view. She had no‘ceca. 
fion to repent of that refolution: her extraordinary talents 
made her foon known in that metropolis ; and her modefty, her 
addrefs, her engaging behaviour, gained her the efteem as 

as the affection oF all who knew her. ‘To difplay her talents, 
fhe opened a fchool; and had the fatisfaction of feeing it fre. 
quented by perfons of the firft rank and diftin@tion, by themof 
learned men at that time in Rome; nay, and by the public pro. 
feflors themfelves, not afhamed, nor thinking it any fort of dit 
as for them to become her difciples. “Thus the conti. 
nued gaining daily new reputation and credit, not by her know. 
lege and learning alone, but by a conduct, in appearance, quite 
blamelefs, and an outward fhew of extraordinary fanétity, be- 
ing ever the foremoft in all public exercifes of piety and des 
votion. 


« In the man time died Pope Leo IV. and though men of 
extraordinary mierit were not then wanting in Rome, yet'was 
a woman preferred to them all, and as of all the beft qualified 
for fo high a ftation, raifed with one voice by the people ‘and 
clergy to the pontifical throne. ‘Thus did the werld behold'a 
woman fitting in the chair of St. Peter, and the keys, withthe 
power of loofening and binding, fallen to the diftaff. ‘Howlong 
fhe was fuffered thus to impofe on the Chriftian world, \is not 
agreed among{t authors; but in this al] agree, that neither the 
people nor the clergy had occafion, til] fhe was difcovered, to 
repent of their choice; for fhe was difcovered in. the end; and 


the difcovery of her fex was owing to the fame: paffion that 


firft prompted her to difguife it. Had the beemas‘chafte a 


many other women, who are faid to have difguifed their fex be+ 


fore her time, as well as after it, fhe might have continued um 


difcovered, as well as they, to the hour of her death; but 


chaftity was a virtue that fhe had been an utter ftranger’to evef 


fince her infancy, and oppostunities now offering daily ae 
: ‘6 
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‘fy an inclination that fhe never had the refolution to with- 
gand, fhe yielded to it at all adventures, difcovered herfelf to 

of her domeftics, on whofe fecrecy fhe knew fhe could rely, 
und difclofing to him all her fecrets, took him in the room of 
her former lover. He was true to his truft; and to none was 
their intimacy known, till the confequences naturally attending 
it, betrayed it to the world. Her holinefs proved with child ; 
and we are told, that having prefumed, in that condition, to 
exorcife a demoniac, and command the devil to tell her 
when he was to quit the body be poflefled, the evil fpirit an- 
fwered, ‘* Tell me firft, you who are Pope, and the father of 
fthers, when a fhe-pope is to be brought to bed, and I will 
then tell you when I am to quit the body I poffefs.” ‘That an- 
fwer was underftood, by thofe who heard it, as importing no 
more, than that the devil never would depart from that body ; 
and no notice was therefore taken of it. | 


‘In the mean time her holinefs advanced in her pregnancy ; 
but not thinking herfelf fo near her time as fhe really was, fhe 
yiluckily ventured to affift at a proceffion, the annual proceffion 
of the rogation-week. In that week, the week precedihg 
Whitfuntide, extraordinary devotions were performed to pre- 
ferve the fruits of the earth, yet tender and liable to be blafted ; 
and the Pope walked in folemn proceffion, with all the clergy, 
from the Vatican Bafilic to the Lateran. She might have ex- 
cufed herfelf; and a woman of her art ard addrefs could not be 
at alofs to find pretences to excufe herfelf from attending fo long 
and fo fatiguing a ceremony: but fhe chofe to attend it, not 
apprehending that fhe was fo near her time, fay fome Writers ; 
while others gravely tell us, that, touched with remorfe, the 
fincerely repented of her wickednefs; and that an angel being 
thereupon fent from heaven, to offer Her the alternative, to be 
either eternally damned in the other world, or endure in this the 
confufion that was due to her fins, fhe chofe of the two evils, 
the leaft.. However that be, fhe fet-out in proceffion from the 
Vatican, attended, according to cuftom, by the clergy in a 
body, by the fenate, and immenfe crowds of people, and walked 
with great eafe till fhe came to the ftreet between the church of 
St Clement and the Amphitheatre. There fhe was fuddenly 
ftized with the pains incident to women in her condition; fell, 
overcome by the violence of thofe pains, to the ground: and, 
While all about her were ftriving to help her up, and afford her 
fome relief,- not knowing what had befallen her, fhe was, in 
the public ftreet, and in the prefence of the whole multitude, 


“ered of a fon, or; as a monkifh poet expreffes it, of a’ 


itle Pope, Some fay, that both the mother and the child died 
oa the {pot ;. and others, that the child died; but that the mo- 
ther 
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ther was preferved by a kind of miracle, to atone, as fhe dig 
in a dungeon, for her wickednefs. ‘They add, that, to per 
tuate the memory of fuch an extraordinary adventure, a fittle 
chapel was built, and a ftatue erected, in the place where jp 
happened, both to the mother and the child; and that, in de. 
teftation of the fact, the Popes and the Roman clergy have ever 
fince, in their proceffions from the Vatican to the Lateran 
turned off from that ftreet, chufing rather to go a good’ way 
about, than to pafs through fo infamous a place. Not fatisfied 
with thus fhewing their deteftation and abhorrence of fuch'a 
{candalous impofition, to prevent their being thus impofed upon 
for the future, they introduced the imniodeft cuftom of placj 
the new Pope on a perforated ftool, before he was ordained, 
and obliging the youngeft ‘deacon to fatisfy himfelf and them, 
that the perfon they had chofen was not a woman; Ma; of, 
cried the deacon, and the clergy anfwered, Deo gratias, 


‘ Such is the account they give us of the birth, educatidn, 
adventures, and unhappy end of the.celebrated Pope Joan, But 
it is to be obferved, that of none of the various circumftances 
and incidents, with which they have embellifhed her ftory, has 
the leaft notice been taken by Marianus Scotus, who flourifhed 
two hundred years after her time, and is fuppofed to: have been 
the firft that mentioned her. All he faid of her, if he faid fo 
much, was, that ** to Leo IV. fucceeded Joan, a woman, who 
held the See two years, five months, and four days.” Whatever 
elfe we read of her, has been added by writers who lived, fome 
one, fome two, fome three, and fome four hundred years after 
Marianus, and may confequently be looked upon as fabulous.’ 


Mr. Bower goes on to examine the faé& in queftion, ab- 
ftracting from the circumftances with which later Writers have 
embellifhed it, and only enquires, whether Leo IV. was fuc- 
ceeded by Joan, a woman? He concludes what he fays upen 
this fubje& in the following manner. 


© Who was the inventor of this fable, or by whom it was. 
firft related, is uncertain, it being by fome charged upon Ma- 
rianus Scotus, by fome upon Sigebert, and by fome upon Vin- 
centius Bellovacenfis, or Martinus Polonus; while others pre- 
tend no mention to be made of the female Pope in the more 


antient-manufcript copies of thefe Writers. But whoever was 


the firft author of that tale, it was, in procefs of time, embel- 
Jifhed-with many circumftances, or curious anecdotes, unknown 
to thofe who had firft related it. In the copies of Marianus, 
where mention is made of Pope Joan, no .more is faid than 
that ‘* Joan, a woman, fucceeded Pope Leo IV. during the 


{pace of two years, five months, and fgur days;”. but byt vs 
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who wrote after him, we are told, as has been obferved aboves 
that the She-Pope was delivered of a fon in the public ftreet, 
between the church of St. Clement and the Colifeo, or the amh- 

itheatre of Titus; that thenceforth the folemn proeeffions 
have ever avoided the fame ftreet; that a marble ftatue was 
ereéted there, in deteftation of fuch an event; and that the 
perforated chair was, from that time forward, made ufe of, to 
prevent the like miftake in the eletion of the Pope. But it 
does not appear, that the folemn proceffions ever paffed through 
that treet; and if they did, it was for other reafons, perhaps 
becaufe it was too narrow, that they afterwards took another 


“way. We cannot doubt that a ftatue was to be feen in the 


lace where Joan was fuppofed to have been delivered of her 
fon, beimg aflured by Theodoric of Neim, who pafled the beft 
part of his time in Rome, and was fecretary to'two Popes, that 
it wag {till extant at the time that he wrote, that is, in 1413. 
But from thence we cannot conclude the ftory to be true, but 
only that it was believed when the ftatue was erected ; as it was 
believed when the ftatue of the She-Pope was placed in the ca- 
thedral of Siena, among thofe of the Popes from St. Peter to 
Pius II, and placed between Leo IV. and Benedi& III. with 
this infcription, ‘foan VIII. an Englifb woman. In Baronius’s 
time this ftatue was {till to be feen in the cathedral of Siena; 
but Cardinal Tarugi, Archbifhop of that city, applying to the 
Grand Duke, at his requeft the features were altered by his 
royal highnefs, and the ftatue of Pope Joan was metamorphofed 
into that of Pope-Zachary ; but as all knew that it had once re- 
prefented the female Pope, it was broken or removed, before 
the year 1677, to abolifh her very memory. As for the pers 
forated chair, three chairs were formerly made ufe of in the in- 
fallation of the Pope: the firft was of white marble, ftood in 
the porch of the Lateran church, and was not perforated; the 
other two were of porphyry, were both perforated, and they 
ftood before the chapel of St. Silvefter, in the fame church. In 
the firt of thefe chairs the new Pope was placed, after he had 
been acknowleged by the Cardinals; and while he rofe from it, 
the feventh and eighth verfes of the 113th Pfalm were fung in 
Latin, Sufcitat de pulvere egenum, et de /lercoré erigit pauperem, 
%. and from thence the chair took the name of Stercoraria. 
From that the Pope was atterded by the Cardinals to the two 
other chairs, was placed in both; and while he fat in the one, 
the keys of the» Lateran church were delivered to him by the 

lor of St. Laurence, and he returned them to him while he 
tin the other. The reader will find. this ceremony defcribed 
inver(e by a cardinal, in a poem he wrote on the coronation of 
Boniface VIII. At what time, or by whom, the ufe of thefe 
Chairs was firft introduced, we know not. Cencius, who wrote 
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in the twelftly century, is the. firft who mentions thenzs, but i 
is not certain that notice was taken by any Writer before the 
fifteenth century, of the ufe that was then faid to have 
made of them, viz. to know whether the perfon they had cho. 
fen was a man or a woman. ‘The chairs, efpecially the two 
perforated ones, are thought by learned antiquaries to have been 
ufed by the Romans (for they are antient) in their hot baths; 
and they are faid to have been difcovered in the ruins of thofe 
baths. As the placing of the new chofen Pope in. them con. 
firmed the ignorant people in the belief of the fable of the She. 
Pope, it was thought advifeable to abolifh that ceremony; and 
it was accordingly abolifhed in the fixteenth century. 


The female Pope owes her exiftence and her promotion’ to 
the Roman Catholics themfelves; for by them that fable was 
invented, was publifhed to the world by their priefts and monks 
before the reformation, and was credited, upon their authority, 
even by thofe who were moft zealoufly attached to the holy See, 
and among the reft by St. Antoninus, archbifhop of Florence; 
nor did they begin to confute it till Proteftants reproached them 
with it, as reflecting great difhonour on the See of St, Peter. 
Fiineas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. in the fifteenth century, 
was the firft who queftioned the truth of the faét, faying, That 
the ftory was not certain. After him, Aventinus, who.wasa 
Lutheran in his heart, abfolutely denied it, and many others un- 
dertook to confute it; but none, perhaps, with better fuccels 
than the two Proteftant Writers, Sarau and Blondel, who have 
alleged fuch reafons againft the exiftence of the She-Pope, as 
are abfolutely unan{werable: and, indeed, had they not been 
convinced themflelves of the falfity of the faét, no man can think 
that two fuch zealous Proteftants would have taken fo much pains 
_to convince others, | 


© Various conjectures have been offered, by thofe who have 
thought it worth their while, to enquire into the origin of :this 
fable: fome fay, with Baronius, that John VIII. betrayed: fo 
much cowardice in the caufe of Photius, as I fhall have oecafion 
to relate hereafter, that it was thought he fhould rather be called 
a woman thanaman. Aventinus will have the: fable: to’ have 
taken its rife from the eleétion of Pope John EX. -raifed sooth 
See by the intereft of Theodora, a noble amd imperious cout: 
zan. Onuphrius Panvinius is of opinion, that: Joan Raimiere, 
-another famous courtezan, who governed John: XHL asswells 
the ftate, with an uncontrouled power, was called im raillery the 
She-Pope.' Many other conjectures have been alleged:concer- 
ing the origin of a fable, that was for fo long a time and fo utl- 
werfally credited; but, a’ they are only conjectures, I fhail not 


trouble the reader with them, the ftory of a female Pope = 
i 
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now generally, not to fay univerfally, rejected by men of learn- 
ing, whether Proteftants or Papifts, as an event firft mentioned 
by Writers who flourifhed two hundred years at leaft after the 
ft in queftion, and apm: irreconcileable with indifputable 
f,éts related by cotemporary Hiftorians,’ 


—_ i. 





ATreatife of Fluxions. By Ifrael Lyons, * junior. 8vo. 75. 
Millar. 


UXIONS being found very commodious for the difcovery 

of new theorems in the mathematics, as the Author in his 
preface obferves, he has endeavoured to facilitate the knowlege 
of this method, by proving it in an eafy and concife manner, 
and applying it to the different problems concerning curve-lines. 
His performance is, in general, a very good one, and deferves 
the perufal of the curious,Reader, efpecially with regard to the 
application ‘of fluxions to the feveral problems relating to curve- 
lines ; fome of which are treated with a clearnefs and perfpicuity 
to be met with in no other Writer. But as we conceive that 
the Author has not equally fucceeded in the demenftrations of 
the principal propofitions on which the evidence of this method 
depends, we cannot help taking notice of fome few blemifhes 
tobe met with in them ; and this not with a view to depreciate 
the Author’s knowlege, which he has fo well manifefted through- 
out the whole work, but to endeavour, as far as we are able, to 
fet the principles of this noble fcience in the cleareft light. 


The Author’s firft and fundamental propofition runs thus, 
“The indefinitely fmall fpaces defcribed in equal indefinitely 
fmalltimes, are as the velocities.” The phrafe indefinitely (mall 
istoo vague to convey a diftinét idea to the reader’s mind; and 
does not admit a‘determined fenfe, fuch as is required in a 
demonftration, where no word is to be ufed but what conveys a 
politive idea: and that this propofition is not ftrictly true, but 
Onlysnearly {9, appears from what Sir Itaac Newton obferves, 


' ithis introduétion to‘the quadrature of curves; where, after the 


defnition of fluxions, he fays, that they are nearly as the co- 
temporary increments, or, to fpeak more accurately, in the 
najcent ratio in which thefe increments begin to exitt, or in the 
evanefcent ratio in which the decrements vanith. The ratioof the 
velocities; or fluxions, can, therefore, not be exprefled: by the 
icrements or decrements themfelves, let them be ever fo {maill. 


if An ingenious yoang Gentleman of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
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It is a matter of furprize, notwithftanding Sir Ifaac fo carefyl{ 
avoided all ambiguous terms, and equivocal expreffions, thae 
moft Writers on this fubject, and even thofe of the greateft re, 
putation, have yet been guilty of the erroneous expreffions, }, 
expres the fluxions by infinitely {mall [paces, and taking an in nite 
Jmall are of a curve for a right line, by which they render Sir 
Ifaac’s ftrict demonftrations liable to the fame exceptions as the 
method of infiniment petits, ufed by foreigners. We are, in. 
deed, fo far from thinking that the commentators on Sir Ifaae’s 
works have explained or illuftrated his concife manner ‘of reg. 
foning, as they pretend, that we conceive, on the contrary, the 
have neglected his accuracy, and fubftituted unintelligible phrafes, 
by which the elements of this fublime {cience have been cenfured 
as obfcure, and ungeometrical. 


Our Author’s method of drawing tangents, and finding the 
fluxions of areas, furfaces, folids, and of curve-lines, are liable 
to the fame exceptions as his firft propofition. For in article 
108, fig. 12, he fays, * Let op be an ordinate infinitely near OP, 
and draw Px parallel to AO; then the triangles TOP, Pxp, 
will be fimilar.’ Here he takes it for granted, that np axprale 
the increment of OP, although it is evident by infpetion, that 
np is either greater than that increment, when the curve bends 
inward, or lefs when it bends outward: and in article 116, 
230, he takes the part Pp of the tangent for the increment of 
the arc AP; although it is greater or lefs than that increment, 
according as the curve bends inward or outward. In art. 202, 
fig. 58. he takes the re€tangle op gw for the fluxion or {pace 
opww, without the leaft proof ; the fame thing is fuppofed in ar- 
ticle 271. 


© Propofition VI. Having the relation of the fluents, to find 
the relation of the fluxions.’ Here the Author, by way of pre- 
paration, fays, * Let all the terms of the equation expreffing the 
relation of the fluents, be brought to one fide, and made equal 
to nothing ;’ by which the Reader is led to believe, that 
fluxions cannot be found without this preparation: whereas/th 
fluxion of the equation #3—ax*=y'—axy is found with equ 
eafe without it: and the fame thing is true in all other cales; 
nor can the Author fhew any inftance, wherein, it .renders the 
operation eafier, In art. 24, it appears quite needlefs,to, multe 
ply the equation a3—ax*=y3axy by «”y"y:in order toifindthe 
various forms of the relation of its fluxions;  fince.all thole gi- 
ven in article 25 are not inthe leaft fhorter, nor more.commo- 
dious, than that found before, without this long and tedious 
operation. The fame thing happens in all the examples given 
upon that head. As to the example in article 28, there, ee 
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pot, the trouble to multiply the equation xy -+- yz — xz =o» 


bee” y 2 : in orderto change it into this form oy y 


be firive it appears by infpection, that if itbe divided by xj zs 
it gives that very form which the author takes fo much troube 
to find. 


The author does not confider, that a long feries of algebraic 
computation, without an abfolute neceffity, difcourages feu 
ners more than any thing elfe; and therefore it is prudent to 
avoid them as much as poffible, efpecially at the beginning of a 
work: but if it be neceflary afterwards, it is better firft to lead 
them, as it were, gradually, from the moft fimple expreffions 
tothofe which are more complex, the better to proportion the 
labour of learning to the extent and improvement of the learner’s 
capacity. | 

Having thus briefly taken notice of what is moft excellent in 
this work, as well as of fome few inaccuracies, which feem.to 
be owing more to the examples given by former authors, than 
toany want of judgment in Mr. ay A We muft acknow- 
ledge, to fum up the merit of the wholé in one word, that the 
prefent performance is preferable to moft that have appeared 
fince Sir Ifaac Newton publifhed his difcoveries and improve- 


ments on this fubject. 
M e 


The firft fifty pfalms. Set to mufic by Benedetta Marcella, Pas 
_ trizio Veneto, aad adapted ta the Englifh verfion, by John Garth. 

Folio. Publifhing by Subfcription, to be compleated in 
Fight Vols, at 41. 4s, each. Johnfon’s Mufic-fhop, Cheap- 


— | 





fide. 


F this curious work three volumes are already ¢compleated. 
\¥ They are publifhed independently, by fubfcription, at 
one guinea each ;—a volume every year, 


* As that ingenious mafter of harmony, Benedetto Marcello, 
may not be generally known here, we {hall give a few anec- 
dotes relating to him, from his life prefixed to the firft volume. 


he Benedetto Marcello, patrician of Venice, was born at Ve- 
hice on the 24th of July, 1686. He gave very early indica- 
fons of his peculiar talent, which improving and difplaying it- 
elf, rofe at length to a great excellence in poetry and mufic. 
*4lS Genius for the latter of thefe ftudies was firft awakened by a 
Z3 little 
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little incident in his own family, which roufed in him a high 
fpirit of emulation: the affair was this. 


‘ The princes of Brunfwick happened to be at Venice; aaa 
as Aleflandro Marcello, his elder brother, ufed to hold resy. 
larly, one day in the week, at his own houfe, an academy of 
mufic, in which his own compofitions, both vocal and infry. 
mental, were performed; the princes being at one of thefe af. 
femblies, and underftanding that Benedetto, who was prefent, 
and at that time very young, was Aleflandro’s brother, th 
took occafion to afk him, in a polite manner, in what ftudy he 
employed himfelf? O4, fays Aleffandro with an air of banter, 
bis employment is to fetch me my papers, which Juits well enough 
with one of his age. This innocent pieatantry of his brother 
pierced the fenfible mind of Benedetto: he was piqued, .and 
from a point of honour, gave himfelf up from that time wholly 
to mufic, and he fucceeded in it to admiration.’ 


He publifhed feveral collections of fonnets, with various 
other compofitions on facred fubjects. The fifty pfalms of Da- 
vid, fet to mufic by him, were received with the higheft applaufe, 
¢ One of thefe pfalms was performed every weck at the palace 
of cardinal Ottoboni at Rome, where the principal nobility, | 
both ecclefiaftical and fecular, were aflembled. When thenews 
of the deat en didhe in the year 1739, was brought thi- 
ther, his aah hce did him the honour to give a public teftimony 
of the efteem and affection which he had for him.—He ordered 
that on the day appointed for the ufual afiembly, a folemn aca- 
demy fhould be held in mourning: the room where they met 
was hung with black; Father Santo Canal, a jefuit, made the 
oration ; and the moft eminent of the learned of that time, te- 
hearfed their refpective compofitions upon the occafion in va- 
rious languages, in the prefence of the many confiderable perfo- 
nages there afiembled.’ 


As it isimpoffible for us to exhibit any fpecimens of ourAu- 
thor’s mufical abilities, we thought proper to fhew in’ what 
efteem they were held in his own country. His reputation, 
however, was not to be confined within fuch limits; the Ger- 
mans tranflated part of his pfalms: arid with powers, fimilaf to 
thofe of Orpheus, he captivated even the rude “Mufcovites; 
who tranflated the Italian paraphrale into their language, forthe 
fake of the mufic. » 28 OM 


Mr. Garth of Durham has undertaken to beflow an rage 
drefs upon the pfalms of this admired Italian, by adapting them 
to our vertfion, and has obtained a patent for that purpofe: 4 
tafk of no fmali care and extent, fince the agreement~between 
the expreflion and the mclody is with difficulty transferred oy 
another 
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another Janguage, with any degree of fuccefs. Ih this point He 
has, however, fucceeded fo far, as to gain encouragement for 
‘publifhing three of the volumes ; and it ts to be hoped, that he 
will be enabled to compleat his labours, ‘in prefenting to his 
country fo admired a colle&tion of harmony entité;“and thereb 

farther enriching the powers of Britifh melody.’* In this ‘he will, 
undoubtedly, be countenanced by the lovers of his own {ciénce ; 
and it, will be laudable for the opulent, who-have even no par- 
ticular tafte that way, to concur in fo patriotic a defign. | For 
if we cannot urge much on the plea of utility, yet no friénd to 
his country would willingly fee it behind-hand With others, even 
in mattérs of elegance and curicfity ; efpecially when applied to 
seligious purpofes, coniiftent with our own eftablifhed mode of 


worthip. 

Our approbation of this work will not appear in‘a fingular 
light, when we can produce the concurrent’ teftimony of the 
ingenious Mr. Avifon * of Newcaftle; from whofe remarks, 
rinted in the firft volume, we fhall produce an extraA, which 
will fuperfede any thing we might farther fay concefning the 
merit of thefe pieces of mufic. 


‘ Let the general defign of the whole be firft confidered; let 
the juft expreflion of every particular part be, attended to ; Jet 
-the whole have an adequate performance ; and.|then the genius 
and talents of Marcelio will appear in. their. full luftre; thefe 
-pfalms will then be found fo excellent, and the great.and affeét- 
ing ftrokes, both of nature and art, fo numerous,: that few fub- 
jects of cenfure will be found. But thefe beauties. may. not, .in- 
deed, be fo eafily comprehended from any partial, defultory, or 
imperfect performance ; nor yet from the niceftexamination of 
them in writing: fince many very fingular beauties entirely arife 
‘from certain contrivances in the compofition, ‘which can. never 
be fully tafted and known, if not effectually performed; of 
which many remarkable inftances will be obferved in this work. 
—Such are the changes from lively movements to pathetic ; and 
¢ contra, in their various degrees.—The breaks and paufes 
which mark the bounds of the paflions,—The extreme modula- 
tions, which denote fome elevation or enthufiafm in the fenti- 
ments.—Such alfo, in a particular manner, is the noble contratt 
-between the Solo and the Chorus of many, voices ; which fulnet(s 
“is intended, not only for enforcing fome peculiar expreffion,- but 
alfo.asa general aid, for relieving the ear by every poffible ya- 
riety. —T'o thefe we may add, the imitation of thunder, the rag- 


ing of the fea, and of floods and tempefis, &c. by the accompa- 


* Author of an Efay on mufical Expreffion. .. See Review, Vol. VI. 
P. 346. ( | 
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nying bafes, while the vocal parts are employed in fome awful 
and correfpondent expreffion, And this is alfo the cafe, wh 
expreffion alane is required; as in the fublimity of praife—the 
chearfulnefs of devotion—and the forrow of contrition: each 
which are exprefled in their refpective ftiles, and can be ful} 
felt in.the performance only.’ y 


The prefaces of Marcello are tranflated, and prefixed to thefe 
three volumes ; wherein he compares the antient and modern 
mufic, and-handles the various ftiles of compofition, ‘in a criti. 
cal manner ; which will fcarcely fail of giving pleafure to ftudents 


in forenchanting a fcience, v 
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The Hiftory of England, under the Houfe of Tudor. Comprebend. 
ing the Reigns of K. Henry VII. K. Henry VIIE. K. Edward 
VI. 2, Mary, and Q, Etixabeth. By David Hume, Ef 


In two volumes. gto, 11. 1s. iz boards. Millar, 


“HIS learned and liberal writer, who has already obliged: 
the publick with the Hiftory of Great-Britain during the® 
reigns of fome of our later kings *, has, in the volumes before 
us, traced the hiftory of England further back ; and with great’ 
diligence and ingenuity, recorded the tranfactions of more te- 
mote, though’not lefs interefting periods. Whether choice or, 
aecident induced the author to write backward, we are ata 
Jofs to determine ; but we may venture to fay, that it is by no) 
means the’ moft ‘natural or intelligible method of connetting, 
hiftorical ‘matter. ' 


The writer, however, is to be commended for having confined 
himfelf ta detached reigns, inftead of venturing ‘at once upon | 
a general hiftory. The annals of feventeen or eighteen cent>— 
ries, compiled, perhaps, in little more than 2s many months,” 
can expect little credit or favour from the judicious. A work 
of fuch extent, if properly executed, is fufficient to engage, al- 
moft.all the years of mature judgment, with which nature bes, 
indulged the ftrongeft faculties. habs 


In fele&ting detached periods of hiftory, the hiftorian ‘has Ie" 
fure to be particularly copious and accurate in his narrative. He 
is fuppofed to examine the facts he relates, as far as pofible, by 


* Mr. Hume has publifhed the Hiftory of Great Britain, in two 
Vols, quarto. Containing the Reigns of James I. Charles I. the 
Commonwealth, Charles II. and James li. See Review, vol. Xi. 
B® 200. andyol. AVI. p. 36. : 
original 
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original vouchers, which alone is a work of great labour and 
fine. It is expetted, that he fhould endeavour to inveftigate 
the caules of the events he commemorates, but more efpecially 
io trace their effects; and by the acutenefs and folidity of his 
reflections, to explain, illuftrate, and. adorn the’ paflages ' of 
hiftory. 
'The reigns comprized in thefe volumes, are of the utmoft im- 
portance to thofe who would gain a thorough knowledge of our 
vernment ; and it requires an intimate acquaintance with the 
antient Conftitution of this kingdom, that is, the feudal fyftem ; 
to treat of them with judgment and perfpicuity. Within this 
period, Henry the feventh laid the bafis of civil liberty; and in 
our review of the hiftory before us, we fhall take occafion to 
controvert the writer’s infinuation to the contrary. 


This fhrewd prince firft undermined that barbarous fyftem, 
ynder which brutal violence had fo much the afcendancy in civil 
aiminiftration, that mankind, during that time, can fearce be 
confidered as connected in a ftate of fociety. The alterations 
which he made in civil polity however, though they were the 
foundation of the freedom we now enjoy, were, neverthelefs, 
as. we fhall fhew in the courfe of our animadverfions, the occa- 
fion of that tyranny, which was exercifed’ by his more imme- 
diate fucceflors. 


The reformation, which dawned in the reigns of Henry VII. 
atd Edward VI, with the violent meafures taken. by the former 
in the abolition of the religious houfes, and the converfion of the 
facted plunder, contributed ‘any to enlarge and improve the 
popular plan of freedom, which his predeceffor concerted, per- 
haps, without forefeeing the confequences, “Though the bloody 
difpofition and blind bigotry of Mary, endangered a fatal change, 
yet the {piritand prudence of Elizabeth in completing the reforma- 
tion, rekindled the fmothered fparks of political liberty ; and 
even the tyranny of that princefs, ferved to ftrengthen the hands 
of the people, by abafing the nobility. 


Itis but juft to acknowledge, that the hiftorian, in recount- 
ing the revolutions of this period, has, upon the whole, pro- 
ceeded with great freedom of inquiry, and impartiality of judg- 
ment. He has ;occeafionally done juftice to all feéts, and all 
parties : he does not appear to-be in the leaft tinétured with that 
bigotry, which difpofes men to adopt particular received tenets 
and opinions in religion and politics. But though he jis free 
from, all flavith zeal for the fyftems of others, he is not exempt 
from a frailty {car¢e-leis dangerous, which is a paffion for, fingu- 
larity, If, inthe ‘courfe of this hiftory, he has inadyertently 
lallen into inconfiftencies and improprieties, his errors are to be 

! imputed 
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imputed to this fource: and it fhould be confidered, that though 
the reputation he has defervedly acquired in the literary world 
may hide his defects from thole who are content to take faéts and 
fentiments upon truft, yet by fuch means they become more 
ftriking and obfervable to men, who are detached from perfonal 
prepofieffions : and it becomes more immediately their duty, té 
obviate'the impreffions which error may make under the fan@ion 
of fuch acknowledged merit. | Mei 


The firft valume begins with the acceflion of Henry VIL to 
the-crown’6f England. The hiftorian ftates the feveral title; 
on which that prince founded his right to the throne, and : 
the reft, takes notice of the act of fettlement by parliament... He 
then obferves, that after all the king’s precautions, * He was fo 
little fatished with his own title to the crown, that, in the follow. 
ing year, he applied to Rome for a confirmation of it ;’and/as that 
court gladly laid hold of all opportunities which the impr 
dence, weaknefs, or neceffity of princes afforded it to extend 
its authority, Innocent the eighth readily granted ‘a bull) ih 
whatever terins the king was pleafed to defire. All Henty’s 
titles by fucteflion, marriage, parliamentary choice,’ even con- 

ueft, are there enumerated ; and to the whole the fan@ionof 
religion is added ; excommunication is denounced again every 
one who fhould either difturb him in the prefent pofleffion, ot 
flié heirs of his body, in: their future fueceffion to the crown; 
and from this penalty no criminal, except inthe article of death, 
can be abfolved but by the pope himfelf, or his {pecial commif- 
fioners,’ It is difficult to imagine, fays the wniter,' that thedé 
curity derived from this bull epuld be a compenfation for the de- 
fet which it betrayed in Henry’s title, and to the danger of thus 
inviting the pope to interpofe in thefe concerns. We mutt con- 
fels, however, that we do not view this meafureof Henry’s inthe 
fame light with the hiftorian. As to the defects in'Henry’s title, 
they were fo éxtremely obvious, and all his claims-were liable to 
fuch infuperable obje&tions, that he could run no ritk of betraying 
defe€&ts which were fo generally notorious. If, on the other 
hand, we réflect on the extreme bigotry and fuperftition of 
thofe times, and confider how powerfully the pope’s authority 
and ‘the dread of excommunication operated, we may ealily 
conceive that the advantages which Henry might reafonably 
propofe to himfelf from this bull of the pope’s, were greater 


than the danger he might apprehend from the interpofition of 


> . . © . ; 
his holinefs. Not to mention, that by this fcheme he might 


hope to gain the ecclefiafticks, who, at that time, both in al 
ber and power, conftituted fo great a part of the kingdom, 4 


whofe favour he always courted, by promoting them bei 
ighe 
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higheft offices of ftate, to the exclufion of the nobility and laity 
from the adminiftration. 


The hiftorian then proceeds to recount the unpopular mea- 
fures of Henry’s government, which, in fome degree, occafioned 
thofe infurrections that troubled his reign, We muft obferve, 
that the many imprudent fteps which Henry purfued, particu- 
larly his violent oppreffion of the houfe of York, do by no 
means correfpond with that confummate wifdom and policy for 
which he is celebrated by hiftorians. But we are too apt to 
judge of men, efpecially of princes, from a few fuccefsful inci- 
dents, without regard to the general tenor of their conduét, 
which is the only juft criterion by which to determine their 
character. 


Having gone through the tranfactions of this reign with ereat 
fpirit and accuracy, the hiftorian fums up the character of Henry 
in the following words. 


‘ The reign of Henry the feventh was, in the main, fortu- 
nate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put 
anend to the civil wars with which the nation had been lon 
harrafled, he maintained peace and order in the ftate, he de- 
prefled the former excrbitant power of the nobility, and, toge- 
ther with the friendfhip of fome foreign princes, he acquired the 
confideration and regard of all. He loved peace without fear- 
ing war; though agitated with continual fufpicions of his fer- 
vants and minifters, he difcovered no timidity either in the con- 
du of his affairs; or in, the day of battle; and. though often 
fevere in his punifhments, he was commonly lefs actuated by 
revenge than by the maxims of policy. The fervices which he 
rencered the people, were derived from his views of private in- 
tere, rather than the motives of public fpirit; and where he 
deviated from felfifh regards, it was unknown to himfelf, and 
ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, or the mean pro- 
jeGs of avatice; not from the fallies of paflion, or allurements 
of pleafure; ftill lefs, from the benign motives of friendfhip and 
generofity.. His capacity was excellent, but fomewhat con- 
tracted, by the narrownefs of his heart; he poffefled infinuation 
and addrefs, but never employed thefe talents, except where 
fome great point of intereft was to be gained; and while he 
neglected to conciliate the affeGtions of his people, he often felt 
the danger of refting his authority on their fear and reverence 
lone. He was always extremely attentive to his affairs, but 
poflefed not the faculty of féeing far into futurity; and was 
More expert at providing a remedy for his miftakes than judi- 
Clous in avoiding them. Avarice was on the whole his ruling 
pallion ; and he remains an inftance, a!moft fingular, of aman, 
placed 
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aced in a high ftation, and poflefled of talents. for great affairs; 
in whom that paflion predominated above ambition, 
among private perfons, avarice is commonly nothing but a4 


cies of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the profpeé of that 


regard, diftin&tion and confideration which are derived from 
riches, 


The power of the kings of England had always been fome: 
what irregular or difcretionary ; but was fcarce ever fo abfolute 
during any reign as during that of Henry. Befides the 
nal character of the man, full of vigour, induftry, and feverity 
deliberate in all projects, iteady in every purpofe, and attended 
with caution, as well as good fortune, in each enterprize; he 
came to the throne after long and bloody civil wars, which had 
deftroyed all the great nobility, who alone could refift the en: 
croachments of his authority: the nation was tired with difcord 
and inteftine convulfions, and willing to fubmit to ufurpations; 
and even injuries, rather than plunge themfelves anew into like 
miferies: the fruitlefs efforts made againft him ferved always, as 
is ufual, to confirm his authority: as he ruled by a faétion, and 
the Jeffer fation, all thofe on whom he conferred offices, fenfi- 
ble that they owed every thing to his protection, were. content 
to fupport his power, though at the expence of juftice and na- 
tional privileges: thefe feem the chief caufes which at this time 
beftowed on the crown {fo confiderable an addition of preroga, 
tive, and rendered the prefent reign a kind of epoch in the Eng- 
iifh conftitution.’ ned 


This appears to be a faithful and lively portrait of that cele- 
brated monarch: but the hiftorian does not feem ‘to have'done 
the fame juftice to his particular inftitutions, which he has paid 
to his general chara¢ter ; for he obferves, that Henry’s fyftem of 
policy acquired him more praife than his inftitutions, finally. 
ipeaking, deferve, on account of any profound wifdom attend; 
ingthem. In enumerating the laws of this prince, he takes,par~ 
ticular notice of three or four, perhaps the moft important, 
their confequences. i. 


© There fcarce, fays the hiftorian, paffed any féffion during 
this reign, without fome ftatute again{t engaging retainers, and 
giving them badges or liveries; a practice by which they were, 
in a manner, enlifted under fome great lord, and were Kept in 
readinefs to affift him in all wars, infurre€tions, riots, vi0~ 
Jences, and even in bearing evidence for him in ‘courts of jul 
tice. This diforder, which had arifen during turbulent times, 
when ‘the law could give little protection to the fubject, was, 
then deeply rooted in England ; and it réquired all the vig 
and rigour of Henry to extirpate it. There isa ftory of his - 
; ver 
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verity againft the abufe, which feems to merit praife, though it 
is commonly cited as an inftance of his avarice and rapacity. 
The earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in whom he always 
fed great and deferved truft, having fplendidly entertained 
him at his caftle of Henningham, was defirous of making a fhew 
of his magnificence at the departure of his royal gueft ; and or- 
dered all his retainers, with their liveries and badges, to be 
drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might bé more 
ant and fplendid. ‘ My Lord, faid the King, I have heard 
much of your hofpitality, but the truth far exceeds the report. 
Thefe handfome gentlemen and yeomen, whom I fee on both 
fides of me, are furely your menial fervants.’ The earl {miled, 
and confeffed that his fortune was too narrow for fuch magnifi- 
cence. * They are moft of them, fubjoined he, my retainers, 
who are come to do me fervice at fuch a time, when they knew 
| was honoured with your majefty’s prefence.’ The king ftarted 
alittle, and faid, ‘ By my faith, my lord, I thank you for my 
cheer, but I muft not allow my laws to be broken in my 
e My attorney muft {peak with you.’—Oxford is faid to 
have paid no lefs than fifteen thoufand marks, as a compofition 
for his offence.’ . 


¢ The encreafe of the arts, adds our hiftorian, more effec- 
tually than all the feverities of laws, put an end to this pernicious 
practice.” Here we mutt differ from the writer, who, in our 
judgment, feems, in fome degree, to miftake an effe& for a 
caule. We are fo far from thinking that the encreafe of the arts 
had the influence he fuppofes, that we rather conclude the fore- 
going law, with others which followed, to have contributed to 
the encreafe of the.arts, by abolifhing that pernicious practice of 
retaining, and changing the courfe of property. : 


The fubfequent laws we allude to, are thofe which enabled 
the nobility and gentry to bar the antient entails, and to alie- 
nate their eftates without paying fines *, By the co-operation 
of thefe ftatutes, the principles of the old feudal fyftem were 
deftroyed, the power of the nobility was weakened, and that 
of the commons ftrengthened, by the landed property which 
was fhared among them +, 


.". Thefe laws were made nearly about the fame time with thofe 
againft retaining, 

t The laws for barring entails, and empowering the nobility, &c, 
to alienate their. eftates, though nor directly levelled againft retaining. 
yet they eventually operated to that end;. for by preventing the per- 


petuity of eftates, and infewfibly drawing property out of the hands of 


thenobility, they deprived them of the power, had they retained the 
inclination to tranfgrefs, by keeping retainers. 
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Before thefe regulations took place, there was little enco 
ragement to cultivate the arts. “There were, at that time ~ 
moneyed funds, and to what end could men labour to eg 
property, which they had no means of realizing, or e mploy . 
to any certain advantage. Befides, by thefe inftitutions ae 
were fet free from a flavifh dependance on their fuperiors and 
left at liberty to cultivate the arts, which, in their ftate of indo. 
lent dependance, they had neither inclination or Opportunity to 
purfue, | 


It is obfervable, that the hiftorian himfelf has adopted this 
latter argument, without perceiving its force. Speaking of the 
ftatutes concerning retainers, he fays, ¢ ‘The common people t, 
no longer maintained in a vicious idlenefs by their fuperiors, 
were obliged to learn fome calling or induftry, and became-ufe. 
ful both to themfelves and others.’ It is ftrange that he thould 
not difcover how forcibly this obfervation militates againft his 
own propofition. Certainly, the obligation to induftry, which, 
as he juftly obferves, thefe ftatutes enforced, is a proof that the 
laws, by fuppreffing the mifchief of retaining, furnifhed hands 
for the improvement of the arts; and that cuftom muft have been 
effectually abolifhed, before the arts could flourifh to a degree 
fufficient to extend their influence over prevailing habits and 
manners, 


There were other inftitutions, however, which contributed 
to deprefs the nobility, and raife the people; thofe of population 
for inftance. Our hiftorian fays, that * the law againft inclo- 
fures, and for the keeping up farm-houfes, fcarce deferves the 
high prailes beftowed on it by lord Bacon.” Whether lord Ba- 
con’s evlogy is exaggerated or not, is a matter not worth 
difputing. But .the Jaw itfelf appears to have been wilely 
framed, and to correfpond with the other inftitutions, fo as to 
form together one confiftent plan of policy. By this law the 
ftrength of the kingdom was more equally diftributeds landed 
property was thrown into the hands of the middle people, who 
being free from fervile fubjection on the lords, became, as Jord 
Bacon obferves, moft excellent and independent infantry. The 
hiftorian adds, -that ¢ all’ methods of fupporting populoufnels, 
except by the intereft of the proprietors, are violent and inelfec- 
tual.” This, in one fenfe, is undoubtedly true: but thentt 
often happens, that proprietors purfue a partial and prefent.in- 
tereft, to the neglect of the general and lafting benefit, which 
in the end, indeed, is their own true intereft. Upon the whole, 


t Though the hiftorian fpeaks of thefe retainers as common people, 
there were many of them, neverthelefs, younger brothers of ? 


milies. | 
whether 
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whether Heary forefaw all the confequences of this-policy, we 
will not undertake to determine. We rather think, with Har- 
rington, that he did not; but that he acted upon the narrow 
and felfifh principle of deprefling the nobility, to fecure himfelé 
upon the throne. This, indeed, is mere matter of conjec- 
tyre; but however limitted his motives were, his inftitutions 
were wife in themfelves, extenfive in their confequences; and 
our author’s opinion to the contrary, appears to be fingular and 
erroneous. As we fhall have occafion to confider thefe matters 
farther in our review of the fecond volume, we leave them fot 
the prefent, and proceed with our hiftorian to the tranfaétions 
of the fucceeding reign. 


Our hiftorian’s refleftions on the ecclefiaftical ftate in this 
reign, are, in general, too ingenious and folid to be pafled over 
in filence. We are concerned that our limits will not allow us 
to be more liberal in our extracts; but the following fpecimen 
will be fufficient to engage the curious and intelligent reader to 
refer to the work itfelf, 


¢ Moft of the arts and profeffions in a ftate are of fuch a 
nature, that, while they promote the interefts of the fociety, 
they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to fome individuals ; and in that 
cafe, the conftant rule of the magiftrate, except, perhaps, on 
the firft introduction of any art, is, to leave the profeflion to 
itfelf, and truft its encouragement to the individuals, who re ap 
the benefit of it. ‘The artizans, finding their profits to rife b 
favour of their cuftomers, encreafe, as much as poffible, their 
kill and induftry ; and as matters are not difturbed by any inju- 
dicious tampering, the commodity is always fure to be at all 
times, exactly proportioned to the demand. 


‘ But there are alfo fome callings, which, though ufeful and 
even neceflary in a ftate, bring no advantage nor pleafure toany 
individuals ;.and the fupreme power is obliged to alter its con- 
duct with regard to the retainers of thofe profeffions. It muft 
givé them public encouragement in order to ‘their fubfiftance ; 
and it muft provide againft that hegligence, to which they will 
haturally be fubjeét, either by: atinexing particular honour to 
the profeffien, by eftablifhing a long fubordination of ranks and 
a frit dependance, or by fome other expedient. The perfons 
employed in the finances, armies, flects, and magiftracy are in- 


—_ 


ftances of this order of men. 


‘ It may naturally be thought, at fir view, that the ecclefi- 
attics belong to the firft clafs, and that their encouragement, 
a8 well as that of Jawyers and phyficians, may fafely be trufted 


to the liberality of individuals, who are attached to their doc- 


tines, and who find benefit or confolatiom from their fpiritual 


miniftry 
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miniftry and affiftance. Their induftry and vigilance will, tig 
doubt, be whetted by fuch an additional motive; and their {kijp 
in the profeffion, as well as their addrefs in governing the minds 
of the people, muft receive daily encreafe, from their encreaf: 
ing practice, ftudy, and attention. ee 


‘ But if we confider the matter more clofely, we fhall find, 
that this interefted diligence of the clergy is what every wife 
legiflator will ftudy to avoid; becaufe in every,religion, except 
the true, it is highly pernicious, and has even a natural ten. 
dency to pervert the true, by infufing into it a. ftrong-mixture 
of fuperftition, folly, and delufion. Each ghoftly. pradtitioner, 
in order to render himfelf more precious and facred in the ey 
of his retainers, muft infpire them with the moft violent abhor. 
rence againft all other fects, and continually endeavour, 
fome novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his-audienge, 
No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or decency inthe dogs 
trines inculcated. Every tenet will be adopted, that beft fuits 
the diforderly affe&tions of the human frame. Cuftomers'will 
be drawn to each conventicle, by new induftry and addres in. 
practifing on the paffions and credulity of the populace. And 
in the end, the civil magiftrate will find, that he has paid dearly 
for his pretended frugality, in faving a fettled foundation for the 
priefts; and that in reality the moft decent and advantageous 
compofition, which he can make with the fpiritual guides, is 
to bribe their indolence, by affixing ftated falaries to their pro- 
feffion, and rendering it fuperfluous for them to be farther ac- 
tive, than merely to prevent their flock from ftraying in queft 
of new paftures. And in this manner ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ments, though commonly they arofe at firft from religious 
views, prove in the end advantageous to the political interelts of 
fociety.’ ret 


Daily experience juftifies the truth and propriety of thefe re- 
fiections. The interefted diligence of the clergy is certainly of 
difadvantage to all religions, except the true. We think, how- 
ever, that our author is too hafty, when he concludes, that tt 
has even a natural tendency to pervert the true. The clergy of 
a true religion furely may exert themfelves with diligence, witt 
out giving way to fuperftition, folly, and delufion: and wear 
of opinion, that if ourdivines (whofe indolence needs no brio 
had exercifed their funtion with more induftry, we fhould no 
have been peftered with fo many fanatical fe@taries, who ares 
difgrace to religion, anda detriment to civil government. 


The hiftorian then proceeds to fhew the origin of the refgt- 
mation, which he traces with equal fkill and diligence. - 


reflections likewife, on Henry’s divorce from his queen ac 
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rine, are extremely acute and obfervable; but are to: be fead, 
however, with great attention and caution, ‘They are; indeed, 
of a moft liberal nature; yet it fhould be remembered. through- 
out, that acts which may be juftifiable from neceffity, are, never 
thelefs, illicit and unnatural, when made a matter of choice,’ 


‘ Had the queftion of Henry’s marriage with Catherine,’ fays 
the Hiftorian, ‘ been examined by the principles of found philpfo- 
phy, exempt from fuperftition, it feemed not liable to much@iffi- 
culty. The natural reafon, why marriage in certain degrees is pro- 
hibited by the civil laws, and condemned by the nroral fentiments 
of all nations, is derived from men’s care to preferve purity of 
manners; while they reflect, that if a commerce of love wergau- 
thorized between the neareft relations, the frequent opportuni- 
ties of intimate converfation, efpecially during early yomth, 
would introduce an univerfal diflolutenefs and corruption. + But 
asthe cuftoms of countries vary confiderably, and open ay in- 
fercourfe, more or lefs reftrained, between different famihies, 
ot between the feveral members of the fame family, fo we find, 
that the moral precept, varying with its caufe, is fufcepmble, 
without any inconvenience, of very different latitude in the fe- 
veral ages and nations of the world. The extreme delicacy of 
the Greeks, permitted no converfe between perfons of the two 
fexes, except where they lived under the fame roof; and even 
the apartments of a ftep-mother, and her daughters, were al- 
moft as much fhut up againft vifits from the hufband’s fons, as 
againft thofe from any ftrangers or more remote relations: 
hence in that nation it was lawful for a man to. marry, not 
only his niece, but his half-fifter by the father: a liberty un- 
known to the Romans, and other nations, where a more open 
intercourfe was authorifed between the fexes. Reafoning from 
this principle, it would appear, that the ordinary commerce of 
life among great princes, is fo obftruéted by ceremony, and 
Numerous attendants, that no ill confequence would refult a- 
mong them, from the marriage of a brother’s widow ; efpecially 
if the difpenfation of the fovereign prieft is previoufly required, 
in order to juftify what may in common cafes be condemned, 

dto hinder, the precedent from becoming too common and 
familiar. And as {trong motives of public intereft ‘and tran- 

illity may frequently require fuch alliances between the fo- 
rect families, there is lefs reafon for extending towards them 
the full vigour of that rule which has place among individuals *.’ 


In 


“<'-Even judging of this queftion by the Cripture, to which the 
appeal was every moment made, the aftguments for the King’s caufe 
‘ppear but lame and imperfect. Marriage in the i 
Which had place between Henry and Catherine, is, indeed, prohibi- 
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In, the hiftory, of this reign, Henry’s foreign and domeftic 
conduct is ftated'in a clear and impartial light; and iffy 
with, .obfervations.. always ftriking, and. generally judicious, 
That monarch’s yariable fyftem of politicks, between the empes 
ror andthe French, is, by our hiftorian, in fome: inflances, 
attributed to the eagernefs of Henry’s paffions, and the undue 
influence of his favourite Wolfey. Sir Robert Cotton the an- 
tiquatian, however, with other eminent men *, have compli- 
mented Henry, by fuppofing his fluctuating meafures to have 
been the refult of deep fagacity and profound policy, But we 
can judge of effects with authority, where it is. often prefums 
tion to decide concerning motives. From whatever principle 
the king aéted, whether from paffion or policy, his meafures, 
by which he balanced the two powers, were for the good of 


_ the kingdom and Europe in general: though it muft be con. 


fefled, that had he been more early in his oppofition to the em- 
peror Charles, he might have faved a great deal of blood an 
treafure, which was loft by temporizing. 


The violent innovations in religion, in confequence-of Hen- 
ry’s quarrel with the pope, which occafioned the fupprefiion of 
the religious houfes, and in the end produced the reformation, 
are related by our hiftorian ‘with peculiar fpirit and judgment. 
His obfervable, that the pope was at firft inclined to 

enry’s requeft in the matter of the divorce; and had not his 
holinefs been over-awed from compliance by fear of the empe- 
peror, this kingdom might ftill, humanly fpeaking, have groar 
ed under the ycke of Rome. Mr. Hume obferves, that no- 


ted in Leviticus ; butit is natural to interpret that prohibition as’a 
part of the Jewifh ceremonial or municipal law: and. though itis: 
there faid, in the conclufion, that, the gentile nations, by, violating 
thefe degrees of confanguinity, had incurred the divine difpleafur,’ 
the extenficn of this maxim to every precife cafe before fpecihed,.is 
{uppofing the fcriptures to be compofed with a minute accuracy and, 
precifion, to which,’ we know with certainty, the facred penmen did 
not-think proper to confine themfelves. The defcent of mankind ftom 
ome-common father, obliged them in the firf generation to, marty, im 
the neareft degrees of confanguinity: inilances of a like. nature occnr 
among the patriarch :-and the marriage. of a brother’s. widow was, In 
certain cafes, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a pofitive prey 
cept by the Mofaicak law.. It isin vain to fay, that this precept was 
an exception to the rule: and an exception confined merely to the 
Jewifh nation. ‘The inference is ftill juft, that fuch a marriage can 
contain no natural or moral turpitude; otherwife God, who is the 
author, of all purity, would never, in any cafe; have enjoined it.’ ” 


Sh A: famious fpeaker in the long parliament, either Pym or Ruther- 
ford, .has. been very lavifhimbis eulogy on Henry on this account 


thing, 
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thing, during this revolution, enfured publick tranquillity fo 
much, as the decifive authority acquired by the king; but we 
may add, that it was not the intereft of the great men to op- 

fe thefe innovations, as they might hope to participate of the 
foils, which they actually fhared among them * : and aninfur- 
re@tion of the populace, without powerful leaders, is not greatly 
to be apprehended. On the whole, fays the hiftorian, the king 
fupprefied fix hundred and forty-five monafteries, ‘The whole 
revenue of thefe eftablifhments is computed at one hundred and 
fxty one thoufand one handred pounds. He adds, that the 
whole lands and poffeffions of England had, a little before this 
period, been rated at three millions a year ; fo that the revenues 
of the monafteries did not really much exceed the twentieth 
part of the national income: a fum vaftly inferior to what is 
commonly apprehended. 


Among the impoftures difcovered in thefe monafteries, the 
hitorian relates one very remarkable. ‘ At Hales, fays he, 
in the county of Glocefter, had been fhewn, during feveral 
ages, the blood of Chrift brought from Jerulalem ; and it is ay 
to imagine the veneration with which fuch a relic was regarded, 
A miraculous circumftance alfo attended this miraculous relict ; 
the facred blood was not vifible to any one in mortal fin, even 
when fet before him ; and till he had performed good works fuf- 
ficient for his abfolution, it would not deign to difcover itfelf to 
him. At the diffolution of the monaftery the whole contrivance 
was difcovered. Two of the monks, who were let into the fe- 
cet, had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed 
every week ; they put it irito a phial, one fide of which confifted 
of thin and tranfparent cryftal, the other of thick and obfcure. 
When any rich pilgrim arrived, they were fure to fhew him the 
datk fide of the phial, till maffes and offerings had expiated his 
offences ; and then finding his money, or patience, or faithy 
neat exhaufted, they made him happy by turning the phial.’ 


The deliberations concerning a new tranflation of the bible; 
as related by our hiftorian, are too interefting to be fupprefled. 
‘ Tindal, fays he, had formerly giveri a scateaibes, and it had 
been greedily read by the people ; but as the clergy complained 
ofit, as very inaccurate and unfaithful, it was now propofed 
that they fhould themfelves publifh a tranflation, which would 
not be liable to thofe objections. The friends. of the reforma- 
ton afferted, that nothing could be. more abfurd than to con- 


* Some of inferior rank fhared.in the plunder, and Henry was fo 
profufe, that he is faid, adds our hiftorian, to have given a woman 
the whole revenues of a convent, as a reward for making a pudding, 
Which happened to gratify his palate. 
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ceal, in an unknown tongue, the word itfelf of God, and thug 
to counteract the will of heaven, which, for the purpofe of uni. 
verfal falvation, had publifhed that falutary dodtrine to all ha: 
tions ; that if this practice was not very abfurd, the artifice a 
leaft was very barefaced, and proved a confcioufnefs, that the 


gloffes and traditions of the clergy ftood in direct oppofition to 


the original text, diated by Supreme Intelligence: that it was 
now neceflary for the people, fo long abufed by interefted pre- 


tenfions, to fee with their own eyes, and to examine whether 


the claims of the ecclefiaftics were founded on that 
which was on all hands acknowledged to be derived from heaven: 
aid that as.a fpirit of refearch and curiofity was happily revived, 
arid men were now obliged to make a choice among the pre. 
tenfions of different fe&ts, the proper materials for decihod, and 
above all, the holy fcriptures, fhould be fet before them, and 
the revealed will of God, which the change of language had 
fomewhat obfcured, be again, by their means, revealed to 
mankind. 


© The favourers of the ancient religion maintained, on the 
other hand, that the pretence of making the people fee with 
their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and was itfelf a very bare- 
faced artifice, by which the new preachers hoped to obtain the 
guidance of them, and feduce them from thofe paftors, whom 
the laws, whom ancient eftablifhments, whom heaven itfelf 
had appointed for their fpiritual direction: that the people were, 
by their ignorance, their ftupidity, their neceffary avocations, 
totally unqualified to choofe their own principles, and it wasa 
mockery to fet materials before them, of which they could not 
poffibly make any proper ufe: that even in the affairs of com- 
mon life, and in their temporal concerns, which lay smore 
within the compafs of human reafon, the laws hady in agreat 
meafure, deprived them of the right of private judgment, aod 
had, happily, for their own and the public intereft, regulated 
their conduct and behaviour: that theological queftions,were 
placed much beyond the fphere of vulgar comprehesfions and 
ecclefiaftics themfelves, though affifted by all the advantages of 
education, erudition, and an affiduous ftudy of the ‘ference, 
could not be fully affured of a juft decifion; except by the pro- 
mife made them in feripture, that God would be ‘ever’ prefent 
with his church, and that the gates of hell fhould not prevail 
againft her: that the grofs errors adopted by the wifeft heathens, 
proved how -unfit men were to grope their own way, throt 
this profound darknefs; nor would the fcriptures, «if trufted to 
every man’s judgment, be able. to remedy ; onthe comtralys 
they would. much augment, thefe fatal illufions: | that 
writ itielf was involved ia fo much obfcurity, was expoled 
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fy many difficulties, contained fo many appearing contradic- 
ions, that it was the moft dangerous weapon which could be 
intrufted into the hands of the ignorant and giddy multitude : 
that the poetical {pirit, in whicha gn part of it was compofed, 
at the fame time that it occafioned uncertainty in the fenfe, by 
its multiplied tropes and figures, was fufficient to kindle the 
zeal of fanaticifm, and thereby throw civil fociety into the moft 
furious combuftion : that a thoufand feé&s muft arife, which 
would pretend, each of them, to derive its tenets from the 
ripture ; and would be able, by fpecious arguments, or even 
without fpecious arguments, to feduce filly women, and igno- 
rant mechanics, into.a belief of the moft monftrous principles : 
and that if ever this diforder, dangerous to the magiftrate him- 
felf, received a remedy, it muft be from the tacit acquiefcence 
of the people in fome new authority ; and it was evidently bet- 
ter, without farther conteft or enquiry, to adhere peaceably to 
ancient, and therefore.the more fecure eftablifhments.’ 


 ‘The’arguments againft the tranflation are very” copious 
and ingenious; but we muft make allowances for the hif- 
torian’s embellifhments. ‘The reafoning he makes ufe of is 
drawn from events within his own obfervation, and which pro- 
bably were not foretold at the time of thefe deliberations. ‘The 
author, however, is not to be cenfured for this liberty of ampli- 
fication upon a point merely fpeculative. 


Neverthelefs, his refle€tions on fome paflages in this reign, 
ate liable to great exception. In defcribing the decline of Hen- 
’s affection for Anne Boleyn, and his growing attachment for 
ane Seymour, he obferves, that the king * was determined to 
facrifice every thing to the gratification of his new appetite. 
Unlike to moft monarchs, fays he, who judge lightly of the 
crime of gallantry, and who deem the young damiels of their 
court rather honoured than difgraced by their paffion, be never 
thought of any other attachment than that of marriage; and in 
to attain this erid, he underwent more difficulties, and 
committed-greater crimes, than thofe which he fought to avoid 
by forming that legal connexion.’ 


Here the hiftorian forgets that Henry had an intrigue with 
Elizabeth Blunt, afterwards Lady Talfboyfe, by whom he had 
afon, named Henry Fitzroy, afterwards created duke of Rich- 
mond and Somerfet. This circumftance proves that Henry 


was not fo fcrupulous in the point of gallantry, as the writer 
would reprefent him. : 


His obfervations likewife on Anne Boleyn’s behaviour, previous 
toher execution, appear unnatural. ¢ ‘The queen, fays he, pre- 
pared for fuffering that death to which fhe was fentenced. She 
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fent, her Jaft meflage to the king, in which fhe renewed the pro- 
teftations of her innocence, and recommended her daughter to 
his care. Before the-licutenant of the Tower, and al] who a 
proached her, fhe made the like declarations, and continued to 
behave herfelf with her ufual ferenity, and even with chearfulnefs 
<¢ ‘The executioner, fhe faid to the lieutenant, is, I hear, very 
expert ; and my neck is very flender:”” upon which fhe grafped 
it in her hand, and laughed heartily.” When brought, how. 
ever, to the {caffold, fays the hiftorian, fhe foftened her tone a 
little-with regard to her proteftations of innocence, She re. 
fretted, that the obftinacy of queen Catherine, and her-refitance 
to the king’s will, had much alienated him from the lady Mary; 
and her maternal concern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed 
in thefe laft moments over that indignation, which, the unjuf 
fentence, by which fhe fuffered, naturally excited inher,’ This 
eager defire of penetrating into the human heart, and openin 
the fecret fprings of action, often betrays hiflorians into aa 4 
of refinement. By endeavouring to account for every ch 

of conduét, they often excite doubts, inftead of folving difficul. 
ties; forgetting that there are tranfitions of paffion in the hu- 
man mind, Which are as unaccountable as involuntary, To 
us it feems highly improbable, that the alteration in Anne’s be- 
haviour proceeded from the caufe mentioned by our hiftorian, 
or that fhe entertained the refle€tions which he has fo pofitively 
afcribed to her; as we can difcover no evidence, that the ever 
made any declaration of her fentiments to that effe&. It feems 
unnatural to fuppofe, that her maternal concern for Elizabeth 
did not take place till her laft moments ; and we. would father 
think, that fhe was inclined to moderate her refolution from fome 
more immediate apprehenfion, .Might we, without falling into 
the excefs we condemn, hazard a conjecture in this cafe, we 
fhould imagine, that her flexibility was owing, perhaps, to the 
dread of fuffering the utmoft feverity of her fentence; for we 
find, that the menace of executing it againft her in its greatelt 
rigour, had before extorted a confeflion trom her: of fome lawful 
impediment to her marriage with the king: by which, as faras 
her declaration could operate, fhe acknowledged Elizabeth to 
be illegitimate. 


In the fucceeding part of this hiftory, Henry’s cruel perfecu- 
tion of the non-con{ormifts, with the extreme fortitude of the 
unhappy fufferers, is related in the moft affecting terms ofi der 


fcxiption. The king’s caprice and inconfiftency in: points of re 


lision * are clearly expofed, and cenfured with becoming yA 
ut, 


* The hiftorian has, in a note, preferved the following facetious 
anecdote. The duke of Norfolk, foon after the act was pafled ing 
po 
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But, as we bave not.room. to be further particular, we-haften to 
the hiftorian’s maiterly portraiture.of this tyranaical monarch. 


‘ [tis difficult,’ fays he, *'to give a jatt fam marty of this prince’s 
qualities: he was fo different’ fron hitnfelf in different parts of hig 
reign, that, as it is well retarked by lord Herbert, his hiftory is his 
bef chavadter and defcription.. “The abfoltite, tncontrouled 4u- 
thority which he maititained at-home, and the régard which he 
acquired among foreign nations, are circiinftanées which entitle 
him to the appellation of a great prince ; “whilé ‘his tyranny, and 
cruelty, feern to exclude him from the chata€te: of a good one. 
He poflefled, indced, great vigotr‘of mind, whith qualified him 
for exercifing dominion over men; courage, ‘intrepidity, vigi- 
lance, inflexibility: and though thefe qualities lay not. always 
unger the guidance of a regular and folid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an extenlive capacity; and 
every one dreaded a conteft with a man who was known never 
to yield, or to forgive; and who, in every controverfy, wasde- 
termined, either to ruin himéelf or his antagonift.. A catalogue 
ofhis vices would comprehend many of the worft qualities in- 
cident to human nature :. violence, cruelty, profufion,. rapacity; 
injuftice, obftinacy, arrogance, bigotry, preiumption, caprices 
but neither was he fubjedt to all thefe vices in the .moft extreme 
degree, nor was he, at interyalss altogether. deyoid of virtues: 
he was fincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaft of a 
temporary friendfhip ané attachment. In ‘this refpeét lie was 
uifortuiate, that the ineidents of his times fervéd to difplay his 
faults in their full light’: the treatment which he met with from 
the court of Rome, provoked him to violettce; "the danger ‘of 
a revolt from his fuperftitious fubjects, feemed to require the 
moft extreme fevetity. But it muft, at the faihe time, be ac- 
knowledged, that his' fituation tended td throw ‘an additional 
luftre Ow What was great and magnanifiotts tn his character * 
the emulation between the eniperor and the French king, rén- 
dered’ his’ alliance, ‘notwithftanding his impolitic conduct, of 
great importance in Europe :, the extenfive powérs of his prero- 
gatives and the fubmiffive, | nor.to fay flavith, difpofition of ‘his 
parliament, made itthe more.eafy for him toafflume and mains 
tain that entire daminion by which his -reigm is fo much diftins 
guished in the Englifh hiftory.. : 

, 


pifing celibacy on the clergy, meeting one of his chaplains, who-was 
luipected of favouring the’ reformation, faid to him, ‘* Now, Sir, 
what'think you of the law to’ hinder ‘priefts ffom having wives? 
‘ Yes, my lord, replies the chaplain, you have done that; but Iwill 
aniwver for it, you cannot hinder men’s wives from having: priefts’ 
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« It may feem a little extraordinary, that notwithftanding hi, 
cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrar adminiftratcn, 
this prince not only acquired the regard of his fubjeéts$ but ne., 
ver was the object of their hatred: he feems even in fome degree 
to have poflefied, to the laft, their love and affe&tion. \: His ex. 
terior qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the mul. 
titude : his magnificence and perfonal bravery rendered him jj. 
luftrious in a eyes: and it may be faid, with truth that 
the Englifh in that: age, were fo thoroughly fubdued, that, Tike 
eaftern flavés, they were inclined to admire even thofe a@s of 
violence and tyranny, which were exercifed over themfelyes, 
and at their own expence. : . 


‘ With regard to foreign ftates, Henry appears long to have 
fupported an intercourfe of friendfhip with Francis,: more fin- 
cere and difinterefted than ufually takes place between’ neigh- 
bouring princes. ‘Their common jealoufy of the emperor 
Charles, and fome refemblance in their charaéters, hough te 
comparifon is extremely to the advantage of the French mo. 
narch) ferved as the cement of their mutual amity. Franeis ig 
{aid to have been affected with the king’s death, and to haye 
exprefled much regret. for the lofs.. His own health beganta 
decline: he foretold, that he fhould not long furvive his friends 
and he died in about two months after him.’ sere? 


The writer then proceeds to give a fummary of the laws 
pafled in this reign, upon moft of which he makes very petti- 
nent and politick obfervations. He mentions one, by which 
all foreign artificers were prohibited having above. two foreign- 
ers in their houfe, either journeymen or apprentices ; and ano- 
ther, by-which all denizens were obliged to pay the duties im- 
pofe upon aliens. Of thefe laws, he judicioufly obferves, that 
the parliament had done better to have encouraged foreign mer- 
chants and artifans to come over to England; which might have 
excited the emulation of the natives, and improved their kill, 


The fucceeding reign, with the fhort-lived royalty of:lady 
Jane Gray, afford no great fubjeét for hiftorical comment; or 
political fpeculation. It is but juft to obferve, however,:that 
the character of the unhappy lady Jane is placed in fo amiablea 
light by our hiftorian, and her deplorable fate is fo pathetically 
defcribed, that a reader of any feeling cannot perufe the defenps 
tion without diffolving in tears of fympathy, brea 


The reign of the bigotted Mary is chiefly diftinguifhed by the 
many inftances of almoft incredible cruelty an inhumanity. 
As'the hiftorian is particularly happy in his power of defcriptions 
his pen aggravates the horror of thefe fhocking fcenes of barba- 
sity, Previous to this cruel perfecution, a debate. was had hes 
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fore the queen and council, between the two ecclefiaftics, Pole 
and Gardiner 5 when the arguments for and ayainft toleration 
were canvafled. ‘The hiftorian has obliged us with the topics 
by which'each fide fupported, or, as he fays, might have fup- 
ported, their fchemes of policy. 


‘ The practice of perfecution, faid the defenders of Pole’s 
opinions is the fcandal of all religion ; and the theological ani-' 
mofity, fo fierce and violent, far from being an argument of. 
men’s conviction in their oppofite tenets, is a certain proof, 
that they have never reached any ferious perfuafion with regard 
to thefe remote and fublime fubjeéts. Even thofe who are the 
moft impatient of contradiction in other controverfies, are mild 
and moderate in compari(on of polemical divines; and wherever 
aman’s knowledge and experience give him a perfect affurance 
of his own opinion, -he regards with contempt, rather than an- 
ger, theoppofition and:mi{takes of others.’ But while men zea- 
loufly maintain what they neither clearly comprehend, norentirely 
believe, they are fhaken in their imagined faith, by the oppofite 
perfuafion, or even doubts of other men ; and vent on their an- 
tagonifts that impatience which is the natural refult of fo difa- 
greeable a ftate of the underftanding. . ‘They then embrace eafily 
any pretence for reprefenting opponents as impious ‘and pro- 
phane; and if they can alfo find a colour for conneéting this 
violence with the interefts of. civil government, they can no 
longer be reftrained from giving uncontrouled fcope to vengeance 
and refentment. But furely never enterprize was more unfortunate 
than that of founding perfecution upon policy, or endeavouring, 
for the fake of peace, to fettle an entire uniformity ‘of opinion, 
in queftions which, of all others, are leaft fubje& to the crite- 
rion of human reafon. The univerfal and uncontradiéted pre- 
valence of one opinion in religious fubjects, can only be owin 
at firft to the ftupid ignorance and: barbarifm of the- people, 
who never indulge themfelves in any fpeculation or enquiry ; 
and there is no other expedient for maintaining that uniformity, 
fo fondly fought after, ‘but by banifhing for ever all curiofity and 
allimprovement in fcience and cultivation. It may not, indeed, 
appear difficult to check, by a fteddy feverity, the firft begin- 
nings of controverfy ;. but befides that this policy expofes for 
ever the people to all the abject terrors of fuperftition, and the 
magiftrate to the endlefs encroachments of ecclefiaftics, it alfo 
renders men fo delicate, that they can never endure to hear of 
Oppofition ; and they will fometime pay dearly for that falfe 
tranquillity in. which, they, have been- fo long indulged. As 
healthfut bodies are ruined by too nice a regimen, and are there- 
by rendered incapable of, bearing the unavoidable incidents of 
human life; a people who never were allowed to imagitie, 8 
their 
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their principles could be contefted, fly out into the moft oye. 
rageous violence when any event (and fuch events are com. 
mon) produces a fa&tion among their clergy, and gives File to 
any difference in tenet or opinion. But whatever may be faid. 
in favour of fupprefling, by perfecution, the firft beginnings of 
herefy, no folid argument can be alledged for extending feverity: 
towards multitudes, or endeavouring, by capital punithments, 
toextirpate an opinion, which has diftufed itfelf through menip 
every rank and ftation, Befides the extreme barbarity of fugly: 
an attempt, it proves commonly ineffectual to. the purpofe iqu: 
tended ; and fervesonly to make men more obftinate in ‘theiy 
perfuafion, and to encreafe the number of their profelytes; 
The melancholy with which the fear of death, t ad: 
perfecution infpires the feétaries, is the proper ‘difpofition: yp 
foftering religious zeal: the profpect of eternal rewards,’ whey’ 
brought near, overpowers the dread of temporal’ punithmen» 
the glory of martyrdom ftimulates all the more furious 
efpecially the leaders and preachers: where a violent’ anit 

is excited by oppreffion, men pafs naturally from hating'the 
perfons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence’of their! 
doctrine: and the {pectators, moved with pity towards the fips 
pofed martyrs, are naturally induced to embrace thofe pringipley’ 
which can in{pire men with a conftancy that appears almoft fu 
pernatural, Open the door to toleration, the miutwal hatred te.) 
laxes among the feciaries; their attachment: to their particular’ 
religion decays; the common occupations and pleafures of life’ 
fucceed to the acrimony of difputation ; and the fame man, who,’ 
in other circumftances, would have braved ‘flames and tortufes)’ 
is engaged to change his religion from the fmalleft profpeet of 
favour and advancement, or even from the frivolous hopes of be+ 
coming more fafhionable in his principles. If any exception’ 
can be admitted to this maxim of toleration, it ‘will only ‘be’ 
where a theology altogether new, no way connected with the’ 
ancient religion of the ftate, is imported from foreign countries; 
and may ealily, at one blow, be eradicated, without - leaving’ 
the feeds of future innovations. But as this:inftance would in®’ 
volve fome apology for the ancient pagan perfecutions, or for the’ 
extirpation of chriftianity in China and Japan it ought furelys: 
on account of this detefted confequence, to be rather buriedin” 
eternal filence and. oblivion. : ~~ 


‘ Though thefe arguments appear entirely fatisfactory, et. 


fuch is the fubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and the other 
enemies to toleration, were not reduced to filence, and they 
{till found topics on which to fupport the controverfy. 
doftrine, faid they, of liberty of con{cience is founded ont 
mott flagrant impiety, and fupro‘es fuch an indifference ie 
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all religions, fach an obfcurity in theological doétrines, as.to, 
render the church and magiftrate incapable of diftinguifhing, 
with certainty, the di¢tates of heaven, from. the mere fictions 
of human imagination. If. the Divinity. reveals principles. ta. 
mankind, he will furely give a'criterion by which they, may be 
acertained ; anda prince, who knowingly allows. thefe princi-., 
les to be perverted, or adulterated, is infinitely more. criminal: 
than if he gave permiffion for the vending of poifon; under the. 
fhape of bread, to all his fubjects. Perfecution may,’ indeed, 
feem better calculated to make hypocrites than converts; but 
experience teaches us, that the habits of hypocrify often turn. 
into reality ; and the children at.Jeaft, ignorant of their parents. 
diffipulation, may happily be educated in more orthodox tenets. 
It isablurd,+in oppofition to confiderations of fuch unfpeakable 
importance, to plead the temporal and frivolous interefts of civil 
fociety ; and if matters be thoroughly examined, even that to- 
pic will not appear fo certain and univerfal in favour of tolera- 
tion as by fome it ts reprefented, © Where fects arife, whofe fun= 
damental principle on all fides, is to execrate, and abhor, and 
damn, and extirpate each other; what choice has the magiftrate 
left but to take party, and by rendering one fect entirely preva- 
lent, reftore, at leaft for atime, the public tranquillity? The 
political body, being here: fickly, mutt not be treated ‘as if it 
were ina ftate of found health; and an affected neutrality in 
the prince, or even a cool preference, may ferve only to encou- 
rage the hopes of all the fects, and keep alive their animofity. 
The proteftants, far from tolerating the religion of their ancef- 
tors,"regard it as an impious and deteftable idolatry ; and during 
the late minority, when they were entirely matters, enacted 
very fevere, though not capital, punifhments againft all exercife 
of the catholic worfhip, and even againtt fuch as barely abftained 
from their profane rites and facraments. Nor are inftances 
wanting of their endeavours to fecure an imagined orthodoxy 
by the moft rigorous executions: Calvin has burned Servetus 
atGeneva:. Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptifts to the 
flake: and if perfecution of any kind is to be admitted, the 
moft bloody and violent will.furely be allowed the moft jutftifia- 
ble, as the moft effe€tual. Imprifonments, fines, confifcations, 
whippings, ferve only to irritate. the fects, without difabling 
them from refiftance: but the fiake, the wheel, or.the gibbet, 
muit foon terminate in the extirpation or banifhment of all the 
heretics, who are inclined to give difturbance, and in the en- 
ure filence and fubmiffion of the reft.’ : 


In the ftate of this argument, the writer difplays great depth of 
thought, {trength. of reafoning, and energy of expreffion. It 
mult, indeed, be acknowledged, that the hiftory of thefe reigns, 
upen 
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upon the whole, affords fuch evident marks of confpi 
merit in the hiftorian,:as cannot fail to engage the approbation 
of the intelligent and difcerning reader. Though we have, in 
fome inftances, relu€tantly pointed out the author’s def 
controverted his opinions, neverthelefs, we are not blind to his 
excellencies, or backward to commend them. We are aCtuated 
by the fpirit of free inquiry, not the malevolence of criticifm- 
and it is with pleafure we obferve, that even his errors are oe. 
nerally the miftakes of genius, ever ambitious to be fingula 
The fecond volume affords us more ftriking inftances of this 
fingularity ; and in that, we fhall have occafion to take our hif. 
rian’s political principles into farther confideration. 


R-d 


—— 





4 Voyage to Senegal, the Ifle of Goree, and the River Gambia, 
By Mr. Adanion.. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 63, 
Nourfe. mi 


HIS piece is extracted from Mr. Adanfon’s Hiftoire na- 
turelle de Senegal, &c. which work having mentioned in 
a former review, under the head of foreign literature, we thould 
have but little to fay further on the article before us, did not our 
readers, in general, expect a more particular account of tho 
books, which appear in our own language, than it is poffible 
for us to give of others. We fhall not, however, trouble them 
with needlefs repetitions; but enter at prefent on the merits of 
the tranflation, and endeavour to give fome notion of the en- 
tertainment the perufal of the book may afford. 


We know not whether the bookfeller or tranflator is moft to 
be blamed, for omitting the fpecimen of a natural hiftory of 
fhells, which, in the original, accompanied the relation of this 
voyage; and, for want of which, the reader will be more’than 
once difappointed, in being referred to it *, for the defcription 
and figure of the curious fhells our voyager occafionally met 
with. The tranflator, indeed, appears, in feveral refpedts, ‘to 
be unequal to his undertaking; the familiarity of his pages 
nerating frequently into. a meannefs and puerility, that, ade 
to the many trivial circumftances of the narrative, render it ¢x- 
tremely difgufting. Thus, we are told, * there is never‘a Tivet 
in the ifle of Tenerif.? ¢ The French have never a factory a 
Portudal ;’ ‘ trees and ferpents are fo much dread; (inftead of 


* In page 24 it is mentioned as actually annexed to the prefent 
tranflation, : vic) 
thic 
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pick) and again, ‘the rain poured down with fuch violence, 
that it feemed as if heaven and earth were coming together ;’ witle 
many other expreffions of the like ftamp. 


Asto the narrative, we prefume, the moft entertaining parts 
of it are thofe which relate to the nature of the country, the 
manners of the people, and the climate in general; thofe parti- 
culars in which chiefly confifts the merit of the author’s ftudy 
and affiduity, being adapted only to the fatisfaction of ‘the curi- 
ous naturalift. . 


Of the foil and face of the country Mr. Adanfon gives no 
very inviting defcription ; burning fands, impaflable forefts, and 
rivers abounding with crocodiles, and other dangerous animals, 
being common to this part of Africa. 


Of the fuperftition and extraordinary cuftoms of the inhabi- 
tants, let the following inftances fuffice. . 


‘ Iwas fitting, faysour Author, on a mat: in the middle of 
acourt yard, with the governor of the village, and his whole fa- 
mily; when a viper of the mifchievous kind, after winding 
round the company, was drawing near tome, This familiarity 
Idid not at all relifh ; and, to prevent any accident, I thought 
proper to kill it, directly, with a ftick I had in my hand. In- 
ftantly, the whole company ftarting up, made loud outcries, as 
if 1 had committed murder; and they all flew away, fo that the 
place was foon deferted. As the affair grew ferious, and the 
report thereof was fpread over the village, I laid hold of this 
opportunity, now that I was by myfelf, to put the viper into 
my handkerchief, and to hide it in my waiftcoat pocket. This 
was the beft method to make fure of this animal, which is fo 
difficult to be had in that country ; and at the fame time the way 
tocalm their minds, by removing it out of fight. I was not 
very fafe upon that fpot ; and, perhaps, they would have done 
me fome mifchief: but the mafter of the village, a man of good 
fenfe, in whofe houfe this whole affair had vafled, foon reflected 
that both his honour and intereft called upon him. to quiet the 
tumult, and to filence the report. ‘This he did effectually by 
means of his authority as governor; though his prudent con- 
du&, and his charaGter as marabou, were of no {mall affiftance 
tohim. This fpecimen fhews how zealoufly the negroes are 
attached to their religion, and to their fuperftitious obfervances.’ 


At another time, a young woman having been killed by one 
of their ferpents, Mr. Adanfon thus relates the ceremony ufed on 
the occafion. * One night when I was faft afleep, I was 
Wakened by a horrid fhrieking, which threw the’ whole village 
into an uproar. Immediately I inquired what was the matter; 
and was told, that they were bewailing the death of a young 

I woman, 
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woman; who had been bit about four leagues off by a ferpent 
and died of the poifon in lefs than two hours ; and that het bo 
had been juft now removed to her cottage. The firft thrick wag 
made, according to cuftom, by one of the female relations of 
the deceafed, before her door, which was very near to mine, 
At this fignal, all the women in the village came out, and fe. 
ting up a moft terrible how], they flocked about the place from 
whence the firft noife had iflued. One would have iy ined, 
that they were all related to the deceafed, fo greatly “dil they 
feem to grieve and mourn; and, undoubtedly, this would have 
been a {trong proof of their concern, if thofe lamentations had 
come from the bottom of their hearts: but they were tio mote 
than outward fhow, and merely the effeét of national cuftom, 
This fhocking noife lafted fome hours, that is, till break of day: 
then the relations of the deceafed coming into the cottage, took 
hold of her hand, and afked her feveral queftions, which were 
followed by offers of fervice: but finding that fhe made them no 
anfwer, they withdrew, faying: Alas! fhe is dead. Her 
friends did the fame; afterwards they conveyed her body into 
the ground; and On each fide they put an earthen pot, one full 
of water, and the other of cou/eous : this without doubt was in- 
tended for her nourifhment, in cafe fhe fhould once more take 
it into her head to eat or to drink. When the burial was over, 


- the cries and lamentations ceafed. “Thus ended the Jugubrious 


ceremony : their thoughts were now turned towards making an 
entertainment in honour of the deceafed; and that fame evening 
they had a folgar, or a dance, which they continued for three 
nights fucceflively : it was conducted in this manner: 


© Allthe young people of the village gathered together ina 
large area, in the middle of which they had lighted.a great fire, 
The f{peGtators formed a long fquare, at. both ends of , which the 
dancers were: ranged in two oppofite lines, the men on one fide, 
the women on the other. There were two iabors to regulate 
the dance ; and as foon as they had beat a march, the performers 
began a fong,. the burden of which was repeated by all the {pec- 
tators. At the fame time a dancer ftepping. forth: fromveach 
line, advanced towards the oppofite perfon that pleated: him moff, 
to the diftance of two or three feet, and prefently. drew back in 
cadence, till the found: of the tabour ferved as a fignal for them 
to come clofe,, and to ftrike their thighs againft each other; that 
is, man to woman, and woman to man: this done, they drew 
back once more, and foon after renewed the fame monkey t 
diverfifying their movements: as often as the’ tabor directed 
them, till at length they returned to their place. The other 
performers did the fame, each in their turn, but without a repe- 


tition; then the two lines drew near to one another, and me 
tel 
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heir part in the fame manner. That thefe geftures are very 
smmodeft, is obvious; but the other movements, which are 
hardly perceived, unlefs one is ufed to them, muft. be much 
more fo. ‘Ihe negroes do not dance a ftep, but every member 
oftheir body, every joint, and even the head itfelf, exprefleth 
a different motion, always keeping time, let it be never fo 
quick. And it is in the exaét proportioning of this infinite 
number of motions, that the negroes dexterity in dancing chiefly 
confifts : none but thofe that are as fupple as they can poffibly 
mitate their agility. Notwithftanding the violence of this ex- 
ecife, it Jafted a good part of the night, during which they 
drank off fevera! pots of a very ftrong fort of beer made of mil-. 
let. ‘They began the fame fcene the two nights following, and 
the third their entertainments ceafed. An European, on fuch an 
occafion, would have gone into mourning for fome months ; 
while the African feizes this opportunity to rejoice: fuch are the 
whimfical cuftoms of different nations; what produceth joy and 
pleafure to one, is a fubject of grief to another.’ 


Among the ferpents met with in this country, Mr. Adanfon 
aflures us of his having feen one, though of a middling fize in 
regard to its fpecies, that was upwards of two and twenty’ feet 

, and eight inches thick. §£ Its head, fays he, was of the 
fame fize as that of acrocodile, from five to fix feet; its teeth 
were upwards of half an inch long, ftrong and fharp; and its 
throat was more than wide enough to fwallow a hare, or even a 


pretty large dog, without having any occafion to chew it.’ 


With refpe& to the heat of the ‘climate; our author com- 
plains of it as.exceflive, and, no doubt he feverely felt its effedts : 
we cannot heip taking notice, however, that, by his thermo- 
meter, the real heat of the atmofphere appears to have..been 
much lefs than it fometimes has been with us in hot fummers: 
Indeed, feveral late obfervations-give us reafon to think the air 
isfeldom found fo hot within the torrid zone, as in the coun-. 
thies farther diftant from the line... It is the continuation of ‘the 
heat that makes it fo intolerable, and not the. exceffive. degree 
of it in the atmofphere : and, as to the burning whirlwinds, of 
which our. author gives.an accourit, they feem to have been 
formed of loofe fand, or other light bodies, whofe heat is much 
greater than.that of the ambient air. ‘This Mr. Adanfon found, 
by,putting his thermometer in the fand, which gave twice the 

t of the open air in the fhade. | 


Having hinted that our author’s forte appears to lie in natu- 
hiftory, we cannot take leave of his work, without quoting 
the following paflage, as affording room for fpeculation to the 
Curious, * ‘I'he neceffity I was under of returning ten times to 
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the fame places, and in different feafons, gave me an op 
nity, the 12th of the month of O&ober, of difcovering a 
which was very remote from my thoughts. . Crofling at leaft the 
twenticth time, the Wood-ifland, in order to reaelp the village 
of Kionk, I perceived feveral fmall fifhes in moraffes formed by 
rain-water. ‘They were all of the fame fpecies; and, by their 
lively red, I knew them to be the lefler kind of roaches. The 
rains had fubfided, and the water was beginning to dry.up in 
thofe ponds; a fure fign that the fifh were not long heels 

muft have died very foon, for I faw the ground two days after, 
when the waters were dried up. One would imagine, thatthe 
fpecies were loft for ever in regard to that particular {pots but, 
far from it, the next year new ones appeared, entirely like thole 
of the preceding years. Here is a fact the more worthy of.no. 
tice, as it does not appear by what means the fith could be‘con- 
veyed to that place; for, on the one hand, the ponds, though 
deep, have no communication with the waters. of the Nj 
which is about three hundred fathoms from thence; and 
this fpecies of fifh is unknown to that river: fo that it cannot 
be fuppofed, ‘that any of the aquatic birds fhould bring awaythe 
eges. Surely, no body will pretend to fay, that the roaches 
lay their eggs every year in the bottom of thofe ponds, whete 
they are preferved during the nine months of drought, tillthe 
return of the rain; becaufe the fame difficulty would ftill fubfit 
in regard to the origin of the firft. It would be at leaft equally 
abiurd to imagine, that their feeds were conveyed to other 
places’ by vapours, which, as they fell down,  fcattered them 
here and there into different bafons.’ : 


We fhall make no other remark on this paflage, than barély 
to hint, in general terms, that the notion of /pomtameous gene- 
ration, long ago fuppofed to have been fully perros 
Swammerdam and others, appears to be much cou : 
by certain Naturalifts of the prefent age; Mr. Guenean, tht 
judicious Editor of the Collection Academique, relia ct | 
the reft, publifhed fome notable arguments on ‘this: 
interefting fubjeét. 1a 


> «ee 

*.,* In juftice to Mr. Adanfon, it maybe proper totaken® 
tice of a late grofs mifreprefentation of his thermometrital’ex 
periments. Our Author,’ fays the pretended Critic,» foul 
the ordinary heat of the air.to be more than firty ‘di 
Reaumur’s thermometor ;’—whereas the truth-is,heitells 
found it but thirty-one, at moft. . Indeed the impoffibility fuch 
an aflertion’s being true, muft have appeared, at firlt fights 
any perfon who had the leaft knowlege of what, he was wit 
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fyotic Botany, illuftrated in thirty-fve Figures of turious and ele~ 
gant Plants: explainin the jexual ffm and tending to give 
jome new + eee into the vegetable p lofophy. By John ilt 
M.D. Folio, 21. 12s. 6d. plain; coloured 51. § s, 
Printed for the Author. si de 


the unremitted induftry of Dr. Hill, though we have not 


I’ has often fallen in our way to exprefs our adinitation at 


‘Always been able to extol the fruits of his labour, Some of his 


. 


uctions have undoubtedly merited praife, while others have 
equally defetved the cenfure which, in juftice to the Public, we 
could not with-hold. In regard to the latter, a8 a fignal ma- 
nifeftation of our impartiality, we have generally been fo happ 

asto concur in opinion, not only with the majority of his rea- 


ders, but eyen with the Doctor himéfelf. Such of his works 


as we have commended, have been chiefly thofe which he has 
not eo to own; fuch as we have difapproved, were his 
anonymioffs pieces. ‘The Doétor himfelf, it appears, was con- 
{cious of their want of merit, by fuppreffing the name of their 
author: he it was who firft *afled the fentence, which we have 
only repeated ; and therefore it is hoped, that though he may 
pofibly have thought us rather fevere, upon fome occafions, he 
will, upon recolleétion, acquit us. of all fuflpicion. of prejudice 
sgainft him or his works, We have almoft daily occafion to 
admire his APPLICATION; often his INGENUITY; the work 
now before us is a lively inftance of both, ~ | 


The prefent undertaking is, indeed, perfotmed in a mafterly 
manner ; whether we confider the figures of the plants, or the 
vivid colours beftowed Upon them, which are really excellent. 
The method by which the Doétor obtained fuch exa& drawings 
from exotic plants, is explained by him in thefe words: ‘ he 
following figures are engraved from nature. Moft of the plants 
came over dried, as fpecimens, and they were brought to the 
fate wherdin they are reprefented in thefe defigns, by macera- 
tion in warm water. “Fhe method was this: the plant was laid 
ina china difh, and water was poured upon it, nearly as much 
@ithe cavity would hold ; another difh, fomewhat fmaller, was 
turned down upon this, and the edges were cemeuted with com- 
mon pafte, {pread upon brown paper. ‘This was fet upon,a 
pot-half full of cold water, and placed over agenile fire, Thus 
after alitue time the lower difh heats, and the water gradually 
Wit: a few minutes then compleat the bufinefs. The plant, 
however rumpled up in drying, expands, and takes the natural 
form ic had whien frefh. Even the minuteft parts appear di- 
RinGly, The fpecimen is deftroyed by this operation, but it 
Rey. April, 1759. Bb fhews 
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fhews itfelf, for the time, in full perfection : I could have wifhs’ - 
ed to fave fome of thefe, but they were facrificed’to the work; . 


and I hope their remembrance will live in the defigns,’—* 


P Fas) 


feeds of thefe plants came over with the fpecimens ; and they 
are now inthe ground in four remote parts of the kin 


where I have correfpondence with thofe who have ftoves, and 


haye. been. moft fuccefsful in raifing tender fpecics :_ many mult 


be, expected to fail, and fome lie long in the earth ; but the pre. 


fent feafon has raifed feveral of them.’—‘ In all thefe places, 


each plant will be tried in the ftove, the green-houfe, and the 
open air. . This way we fhall know what each will bear; and 
there is no other.” We fincerely wif the Doétor all the fac. 
cefs fo ufeful and noble a ftudy deferves: as in this application 
of his abilities, he proves himfelf a friend to his.country, 


Nothing more offers but the particular de(criptions of ‘the 
feveralplants exhibited ; to which we refer the curious/enquires,,. 


N al | 
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Le Pitture antiche.d’ Ercolano, e contorni, incife con qualche Spit- 
, NAG gazione. Tomo primo. Or, ee 


A Defcription of the antique Paintings difcovered at Hees 
_ neum, and parts adjacent. Volume the Firft. Naples, print- 
ed at the Royal Prefs, and containing about 300: pagesin 
large folio, 1759. . bat 


HE lovers of antiquity and the fine arts having directed 
"their curiofity, for near twenty years paft, to»the’intereft- 
ing difcoveries, occafionally made among the ruins of ‘Hercula- 
neum, the publication of a particular and fatisfaCtory defcription 
of thofe valuable remains, has been long impatiently expetted. 
The catalogue publifhed at Naples, in the year 1754)! 
heightened this ‘impatience, and incréafed the thirft of curiofity, 
than allayed it. At length, however, we find this curious 
hath begun to make its appearance; nor, if our information be 
exaét, doth it feem to have at all fuffered by the delay: this #0 
lume being executed in fo magnificent and mafterly a ftile, that 
it cannot fail of giving the higheft fatisfaction to the Publics» 


In this firft- volume are contained fifty plates, all which, fe 
prefenting the defigns of the original paintings, are admired 3s 
excellent proofs of the tafte and {kill of the feveral artifts con 


cerned in their execution; among whom we learn the Cail : 
| ath 
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“tus Paderni, Nic. Banni, Franz, Lavega, Phil, Morghen 
aan and Roce. Porri. Sai hen iy 


To each plate the learned’ Editors have alfovadded proper ex 
ations, intended as well for thefe who may not have the fa- 
‘gation, of viewing the originals, as for the direction of {ugh 
smay have fo defirable an opportunity. ‘There are alfo a great, 
umber of imaller plates interiperfed, as head and tail-pieces, 
froughout the volume; to which is alfo annexed, a chart .of 
the ih of Naples, and the adjacent country 5, the fronti{- 
vce at the fame time reprefenting, an elegant portrait of the 
monarch to whofe munificence and tafte we owe fo diftinguithed 
, work, and to whom it Is, with great propriety, infcribed. . _ 
Saggi di Differtazion: Accademiche, publicamente lette, nella nobile 

Academa Etrufca, del? Antichiffima citia di Cortona. Tom.7¢ 

That. 4s», : 0 SG: 1 uti? : ; 
Difletations read at the Academy-of Cortona. 4to. Rome 1758, 

The diftinguifhed merit. of the former publications of ‘this 
aaemy, cannot give an higher idea of the prefent, than ‘it 
rally delerves. But as, this volume has been,: from unavoidable 
xcidents, fo long delayed, many pieces ‘ate . contained \ theres 
in, that are already generally known. ‘There: are neverthélefs. 
hme papers that, as faras we'remember, are quite new ; | par= 
ticularly a differtation of ML’ Calzabigi;: on: two marbles, idug 
wat Herculaneum, the one a bas-relief; and thesother a mono= 
chromaton,: fo well preferved thatthe fineft:ftrokés of the pencil 
remain unimpaired, while. the. charaéters:.cut: into the marble 
ae barely legible... A learned. member of this academy has alfo 
dbliged the public with remarks.on Mr, Cary’s diflertation” on, 


the mirrors of the antients;- which piece, together with many. ; 


thers, equally curious, are inferted in this collection, 
aes 17872, APM jor os 3 : 
TheHiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciefices and the Belles 
Lettres ; for the yeat 4757. 4to. Berlin’ Printed for Haude 
Spener. eid sci ti yp AB SOT 
Amidft that variety of, refearches entered into by the members 
of this Famous academy, there are none more. generally intereft- 
ng than fuch as they have agreed to.rank in the clafs of Expe- 
imental Philofophy. The articles ranged under that head, in 
Preient volume, are the following. — —— 
1. Confiderations on the globe ;. by, Mr. le Comte de Redern, 


isis the fecond part of a memoir, written by the fame. gen- 
Bb 2 tlema® 


Hiftire de? Academie Royale des Sciences.et, Belles Let fr és. Annit 
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fleman; containing, among other things of lefs note 
tive publifhed formerly by the famous traveller Quiros, “nce 
ferved in the colle&tion of the brothers de Bry. —— 


_ 2 Experiments on the confervation of blood and other 
for many years, in vacuo; by Mr. Eller. Man : 
of this kind have been already made, but we know Of none 
fidre accurate and convincing than thofe of Mr. Eller, Wh 
affures us he hath kept milk, wine, and human blodd. und. 
an exhaufted' receiver, for upwards of fifteen years, ist, “ 
1944, to the latter end of 1756; when on re-examining the A. 
thofe fluids, he hardly found any alteration to have hahne 
inthem. Themilk, indeed, had undetgone a very finall’chanoe 
of its ftate, by. the feparation of its cream : and the wine (Bur. 
gundy and Champagne). had depofited a very fmall fediment‘of 
tartar. ‘The blood was neither diminifhed im quantity; Hor ai 
tered in colour or confiftency ; but perfectly refembled whatis jut 
drawn from the vein. and, what 1s ftill: more furprizing)'iy 
component particles were found to have retained their fpherial 
form, as appeared on examining them by a microfcope, 








- 3. An effay.on a new fpecies of metal, known by the mameof 
Platina del Pinte; by Mr. Margraaf.. The abilities of this 
academician, for making the moft difficult:chymical experiments 
are univerfally acknowleged: but as thofe:which were: made by 
Dr..Lewis, and publifhed in the 48th volume of the Philofophi- 
eal: Tranfactions,. have rendered the Platina generally knodwa in 
England, our Readers, we prefume, have: the lefs curiolity to 
enter into the particulars of this article. Cou 


... 4 New obfervations on the Epidermis, or fcarf-fkiny’ and the 
brain of the negroes; by Mr. Meckel. In the ninth volume of 
this hiftory were publifhed fome of Mr. Meckel’s former obler- 
vations, which he made on the diffection of a negro: another 
body having, fince. fallen into his hands, he has thought proper 
to carry his enquiries ftill farther. He is of opinion that there 
may be a fluid, conveyed by the nerves, from the brain. 
extrémities; ‘and that fuch a fluid is the occafion of the 
nefs of the fkin of negroes: obferving, that there is a ay 
nifeft difference in the colour of the brain of a negro a 
European. . That of.the former, fays he, is:of a blackifh peor 
while that of the latter is white. He obferves‘alfo, 


blood itfelf differs'in' ‘blacks and whites +) for}’ inftead. of fain 


ing linen of a red-colour, the blood of negroes will 


3) hsgr bi 
black. 
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. Remarks on certain circumftances, wherein the, 


the Animal, refemble thofe of the Vegetable Kingdom ;.. Wie 
Gieditich. This article telates to the great fiuigude Se 
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tetween the propagation of plants and animals, . The.remarks 
are well ‘st the ingenious botanift, their author. We have 
ueatife in Englith on thefame fubje&t, by Dr. Parfon’s. See 
Review,gVol. VI. p. 367: 4 pie 
6, Chymical experiments on a fulphureous earth, of a pecu- 
far kind, difcovered near Tarnowitg, in Silefias by Mr, Lehe 
min. This earth of Tarnowitz is defcribed as:a light body, 
ofa whitith grey colour, that hath a fmell like a mixture of, oil 
of turpentine and oil of vitriol, when compounded with.a de- 
fgn to produce an artificial filpbur. 


7, An enquiry into the phyfical caufe of Eleétricity ; ‘by Mr. 
fuler, the younger. The-very ingenious author of this :papet 
was fome time fince honoured, by the imperial. academy at Pe- 
tefburgh, with the prize adjudged to the beft Writer on this 
fubje@t, Certain phenomena, fince oblerved, however, were 
fuppofed by. many to overturn his whole hypothefis: in the pre- 
ent enquiry, therefore, he endeavours to fhew, that, on the 
\ contrary, thofe very phenomena ftill more and more. confirm the 
re of truth of his former theory. _ 


4 8, An account of an Anturifm of the Aorta; by Mr. Roloff. 
eby Thisis a particular, and apparently a very exaét recital of the cafe 
Xs of an unhappy man, who, at’the age of fifty, was afflicted with 
irs an incurable aneurifm of the aorta; under which he Janguifhed, 
y to inextream mifery, from the beginning of May 1756, to Janu- 

aly 1757: | | 


Asit would break in tyho much upon our plan to dwell longer 
on this work, for the prefent ; we fhall referve a farther account 
of at to. another opportunity. ) 


Bebeatgasteresar FF 


Mumire Hiftorique et Litteraire, far le College Royal de France, 
) par M.P Abbé Gouget. ‘That is, | 


gto, Paris. Printed for Lottin, the elder. 


The College-Royal is frequently confounded with the Uni- 
vehty,. and miftaken by ftrangers for the fame inftitution ; 
Whereas it-is a diftin& fociety, and has a different foundation. 
Itwas. originally eftablithed by Francis the Firft, who appointed 
‘oielors of the learned languages, and the fciences, to teach 
and read le@ures in their refpective clafles, gratis; while, in the 
Univerfity, the profeffors ufed to be paid «by their pupils. It is 
me years fince our Author acquainted the Public. with his.de- 
fign ‘of ene to his numerous writings, . the Memoirs now 
wblihed. “T'o do him juftice, however, the delay of their pub- 
Bb 3 lication 
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lication feems to have been owing to his defire of render 

work the more compleat; and, indeed, it may be juftly’ BS 
43 “good an hiftory of the progrefs of the fciences, ‘from ed 
vival of letters in France, as ever was offered to the’ Publié: 


. Hifteire de la Republique de Venife, depuis fa fondation jufp ' PS 
| Sent; par Mr. [Abbé L***, That ial 

The Hiftory of the Republic of Venice, from its foundation to 
the prefent time. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, for Duchefne, i758, 


~ 
; 


This hiftory is.the work of the Abbé Laugier, js dedieated to 


Cardinal de Bernis, and bears an excellent charaéter among the 
Literati at Paris. , — 


Fiftoire des Mathematiques; par Mr. Montucla, de P teadan 
Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Pruffe. “That's, 


The Hiftory of the Mathematics. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, for Jom- 
bert. 1758. 3 tee 


This, we are informed, is a very judicious work; giving z 
particular and accurate relation of the rife and progrels of the 
Mathematics ;, and a regular account of the principal difcoveries 
which have, from time to time, been made in the fciences. The 
-whole inter{perfed with occafional anecdotes, relating toshe lives 
and conduct of the moft celebrated mathematicians, — 


La Vobleffe telle qu'elle datt etre. That is) 


The Nobility fuch as it ought to be. r2mo.: Paris, for Lotti 
the elder, 1758. 


The political controverfy, which fome time ago employed tle 
pens of the Chevalier d’Arc, and M. L’Abbé de Coyer, hath, it 
feems, given rife to the work before us';’ which js a well-wnittet, 
fenfible piece, publifhed with a view to fhew the miftakes an 
falfe reafonings to be met with in both the eflays * of the above 
Writers. | | RO IO ie 


* La Noblefe Commercante &F la Nobleffe Militaire. For fome %- 
count of this controverfy, fee Review, Vol. XVIII. li oe 
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rPHEY write from Paris, that great intereft is making 
tain a repeal of the arret, publifhed the 8th of Ma ie 
enjoining a total fuppreffion of the Encyclopedia ; and that o 
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are great hopes of fucceeding. In the mean time, however, 
that work is condemned by the Pope; as we learn alfo, is the 
famous treatife De ?E/prit, of Mr. Helvetius. 


From Dantzic we are informed, that the celebrated Naturalift 
Mr. Klein, has publifhed propofals for printing by fub(cription, 
a confiderable work, entitled, fac. The. Kleinii Stemmata Avium, 
quadraginta tabults illuftrata. 


The method by which this Author propofes to diftinguith the 
feveral {pecies of birds in this performance, is confined to the 
heads and feet: which comprehend all the fpecifical chara¢ters. 
He obferves alfo, that thofe Ornithologifts, who would model 
the curiofitics of their cabinets, on the fame plan, might do it 
at an infinite lefs expence, and with much greater fecurity againft 
the injuries of time, than by the prefent method of preferving 
the form of the birds entire. The price of this work, contain- 
ing forty plates, and twelve fheets of prefs-work, will be two 
Frenchcrowns. Subfcriptions are taken in by Holle at Leipzig, 
and Profeffor Titius at Wittemberg. 


A treatife on the long expected comet hath appeared in the 
German language, at Leipzig; wherein the Author pretends to 
be certain of his having feen it, and traced it in its way, from 
the 25th of Deeember laft, to the 27th of January. . He hath alfo 
conftructed a table, agreeable to the theory and his own obfer- 
vations; by which it appears it would reach its perihelion on 


‘the r4th of March, and be vifible above our horizon the be- 


ginning of May. We fhall extract the latter part of his table, 
that, if our Readers may not have feen it before our Review 
reaches their hands, they may know whereabout to Jook for this 
important phenomenon. _ eal 














Time, | Longitude.| Latitude.  |Right Afcenfi.n.| Declination. 
1 May. j28° so’ mj31° 18 South.j165° 15° 28° 0° South. 
3 Se 20. 9 161 8 zO I5 

8 (315 19.41 156 59 iT 35 
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We fhall take leave’ of this article with obferving, that we hear 
the fame comet has been feen at Turin, Drefden, and fince at 


Paris, 
iis K-n-k 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE: 


“f For APRIL, 1759. 


PoLiTiIcAL. 


( Art, 1. 4 Plea for the Poor; in which, 1. Their inexprefible 
4 hardjfbips and fufferings are verified from undeniable faéts.. 2, 
Their maintenance is evidently fhewn to be an intolerable 
upon the Public. 3. Methods are prepofed for making begyari, 

: vagrants, and vagabonds, ufeful to their country, and providin 
i for the impotent and difabled. 4. A fummary is given of th 
Several {themes of Fudge Hale, Sir ‘fofiah Child, Mr. Fielding, 
and others, for that purpofe. Humbly fubmitted to the tout 
tion of Parliament. By a Merchant of the city of Landin 
8vo. rs. Townfend. ; 


ese S23 . 


HE firft and fecond divifions of matter in the title-page need” 

no proof at all. The third, which promifes to propofe tie.” 
thods for making beggars, &c. ufeful to their country,*the Author has, 
pofibly, forgotten ; for, upon the ftricteft fearch, we cannot find any 
yneans propofed for that defirable end. Indeed he gives us directions: 
for private alms-giving, and tells us fomething of the praétice in the 
time of King Alfred, and Queen Elizabeth; but he feems fenfible, 
himfelf, that the policy of thofe times would not be effettual now. _ 


As to the fourth divifion, the Writer has kept his word, and has prea » 
fented us with a fummary of the {chemes mentioned in the title-page, 
So that, upon the whole, the Author has told us what has been done 
—what has been propofed to be done—and concludes, that fomething ; 
farther ought to be done: but what, he has not ventured to: 


propole, R- 4°" 


Art. 2, Obfervations on a pamphlet entitled, * The genuinevand ly 
gal Sentence pronounced by the High Court of Fudicature of Pore” 
tugal upon the Confpirators againft the Life of his Moft Faith-* 

t Jul Majefty, with the juf? motives for the fame” By William” 

‘h Shirley, Jate of Lifbon, Merchant. Svo. 13. Cooper. — 


The intent of thefe Obfervationg is to prove, that the confitution «' 
H of Portugal hasbeen violated by the fentence in. queftion, and that,» : 
the proceedings againft the delinquents contain novelties in prathict © 
both with regard to the procefs itfelf, and the confeqneht pir 
nifhments. | ’ 
| The Writer makes an objetion to. one article. of the title-page” 
4 which is that of calling it lega/; for furely, fays he, no procefs ought - 
Ht to be deemed fych, that partially and exprefly violates fundamental © : 
Jaws ; or that receives a fanétion fingly from the crown, forthe extend-* 7 
ing punifhments and forfeitures. beyond: the ‘limits of ueftablithed 


ordinances, and the precedents of former practice. 
a Towards 


+> ire =a.s 
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Towards the latter end he produces inftances of formnét tréafonable 
confpiracies to affaffinate kings in Portugal, with the punithments in- 
ged on the confpirators. Notwithitanding, fayshe, the late High 
SvamiiGionary were plealed to declare. in their entence, that mo afe- 
quate punifhment had been provided by the laws for fuch offences, 
upon the fuppofition that paft ages had not conceived that {ach a crime 
could be committed. 


But with dur Obfervator’s leave, we muft remark, that the inftan- 
es he cites are not ftriétly applicable to the cafe in point. For ‘they 
relate to confpiracies in meditation onlyy:and hot, like the late attempt 
on the Portuguefe king, carried into execution by fuch overt aéts. 


Upon the whole, thefe Obfervations do little more than tell us, 
that in the fentence publifhed here, the faéts are not fupported by evi- 
dence; which is obvious to every one who has eyes to read, 


The feverity of the fentence evgry humane and wife man muft 
condemn. The difference between our happy conftitution, and that 
of Portugal, ought to infpire us with thankfulnefs and content; but 
we are apt to think, that our grateful fenfe of this political ir 
will not be much enlarged by our Author’s feeble and languid 
luftration. R- d 
Art. 3. Letter to the Dutch Merchants in England. 8vo. 

) 6d. Cooper. 

This little treatife appears to be publifhed with a intent, and 
to be written with good fenfe and propriety. ‘The Writer endeavours 
to thew, that it is not Only againft principles of juftice, but contrary 
to the intereft of Holland, to come to a rupture with Great Britain, 
on account of the difference now fubfifting between the two fates. 
He affirms, that the objeét of conteft is of a private, not a national, 
nature. He intimates, that a few merchants in Holland, not con- 
tent to enjoy the {weets of commerce in its natural latitude, have, by 
their avaricious conduét, occafioned the prefent difputes, and.are at- 
tempting to involve that induftrious commonwealth in a deftrugtive 
war againft their antjent ally. He very judicioufly obferves, with re- 
on merchants, that however amiable they are in ‘uniting the 

inds of univerfal fociety, notwithftanding the feparation of countries, 
climates, manners, religions, and governments ; however ufefal they 
are in foftening the natural wants and miferies of mankind, or in con- 
trouling the fatal confequences that flow from the ambition of Prin- 
ces, and in extending over the world the conneétions of humanity ; 
yet as they form a kitid of feparate’républic of themfélves, in 
pendant of the feveral govertiments under which ‘they tive ; their con- 
netion in one relation often jars with their duties in another; fince they 
make.a link of that chain, in which the enemies of their country are 
not lefs united, , With regard so. commerce itfelf, fays he, confivered 
“a genera] and complicated fyftem, they are partial) of it, from 
‘view only of the partieular mercantile part in which ‘they have been 
turfed. He sentinien with exhestatiens to4he Dutch merchants here, 
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to undeceive their miftaken and mifguided friends in Holland, who 


"are unacquainted with the true merits of the prefent difpute, 


’ 


We will add, that if the Dutch are not totally under the; 
of prepoffefiion and party, the impartial juftice of the Britith Py 
Council is. fafficient to determine their condué, and engage val 
friendfhip, upon principles of honour and gratitude, did Not equ; ; 
and {felf-intereft bind them to terms of amity. — Y 

Rd 


Art. 4. The Law and. Equity of the late Appointment of a Wari 
of Winchefter coufidered. 8vo. 6d. Hooper. 


From the Perplexity of this Writer’s arguments, from the obfty. 


_ rity of his expreffion, and from the extreme incorreétnefs of the pref, 


it is a tafk of more than ordinary attention to difcover any meaning 
at all in this little piece. The fubjeét has been much agitated, and js 
indeed of too private a nature to be generally interefting. All. that 
we can gather from the learned treatife before us is, that it is very bad 
policy to truft a power without appeal in any one man’; and, if we 
believe the Author, that the appointment of the Warden of Win- 


‘ chefter, was contrary to the principles of equity. The latter propof 


tion is by no means fully proved ; and the former, ‘though juft in ge- 
neral, admits of rules of exception, and the cafe in point feems to be 
within thofe rules: for though it may be impolitic and injurious to 
grant a power without appeal, Where life, liberty, or property are 
at ftake, yet in matters which merely concern worldly preferments, 
or honourable promotions, it: would be highly inconvenient to.admit 
of appeals. ~ 


In the whole courfe of our reading, we do not remember to have 
feen any thing printed fo fcandaloufly incorre&t. . There are but eigh- 
teen pages; and ‘thofe few crowded with errors, we would hope, of 
the prefs; “but they efpecially abound in the Latin ‘fragments, of 
which fcarce one, however fhort, is correét: as will appear from the 
following inftances. Page 3. Nom explicit Reisublica nev Finis ft 
Litium. Page 6. Qui heret in Litera, baret in Cort1.&~P..8. Onme 
MEJUS TIENET in feMinas. Page 13. Argumentum ab incomvenient 
PLURICUUM Walet in Lege—~Perfediio RATRONIS— Lex: non ScniPTe. 
Candour inclines us to fuppofe many of thefe errors to be typographi- 
cal; but'the Author's pretenfions to literature appear to have {o flight 
a foundation, that, perhaps, in juftice to the Printer, we, ought to 


- place fome of them to his own account. . R- i 


Art. 5. A Defence of the Condut? of the Warden of Winchefler 


College, in accepting that wardenfbip. 8v0. 3S. Dodiley. 


In this pamphlet, Dr. Golding endeavours to ¢icar himfelf from 
fome imputations caft on him by the anonymous Author of a letter to 


- Dr. Lowth *. . He labours particularly to obviate the charge 4g? | 
‘him of having: approved of the-conduct of the Fellows of New Col- 


in Ytouew 


:. @- See Review, vol, XIX, 'p. 304. abi: of 
so 
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lege, in the election of Dr. Purnell to the wardenthip of Winchefter 
as regular and ftatutable—of having declared that he fhould look on 
fuch a ftep in the Vifitor (as he fince taken) as an unwarrantable 
{tretch of power; and moreover, that he would not accept of a pre- 
ferment from him, thus circumftanced, if it fhould be tendered to 
him. From thefe accufations he feems to have exculpated himéelf with 
great fkill, and, as far as we can judge, with much appearance of 
trath. In the other parts of this pamphlet the Author explains the 
claufe of the ftatute in queftion, in which he difplays no {mall critical 
Jearning. He likewife examines the intent of the fourider; © but as 
tis conteff is chiefly perfonal, we sefer the curious Readet to the pam- 
phlet itfelf. Tet it fuffice to fay, that the Doctor appears to be matter 
of great moderation in argument, per{picuity of fentiment, and power 


ef expreflion, * | x— d 


Art. 6. 4 Second * Letter from Wilt/bire to the Monitor, on the 
vindication of his conflitutional principles. 8yo. 6d. Hooper. 


This Wiltthire Tory tilts violently at the Patriot Minifter, through 
the fides of the Patriot Monitor. According to our Pamphleteer’s 
view of the prefent fituation of our public affairs, it fhould feem that 
they are not in fo promifing a way, as fome may flatter themfelves ; 
and that the war in Germany will be deftructive to our interefts, at 
al] events :—it will probably, too, prove extremely prejudicial to the 
interefts of France; and if fo, what kind of game are. the two nations 
playing ? and who are to be the winners ? : 


* See Review for March, p, 268. 


Aut. 7.. Phe Myftery revealed ; or, Truth brought to Light: being 
_ @ difcovery of fome fats in relation to the condué? of the late 
M—y. Bya Patriot. ‘8vo. 2s. 6d. Withy. 


Here we, too, have a myftery to reveal, and a truth to bring to 
light; for this pamphlet is itfelf an errant impofition on the 
Public. Mon/trum horrendum is the motto to this pretended revelation; 
and monfirum horrendum fay we, when we reflect on the ars meretricity 
of thefe literary midwives: the prefent publication being’ no other 
than a vamp’d-up title-page to an old pamphlet firft publithed in 1757 ; 
and mentioned in our Catalogue for May, in the fame year, under the 


title of, The Conduct of the Miniftry, &e. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 8. The juvenile Adventures of Mifs Kitty F—r. Vol. I. 


12mo. 33. few’d. Smith.» 


In our Laft, p. 276, we mentioned, with juft indignation, the firft 
part of this worthlefs performance. .This fecond volume is as foolifh, 
as falfc, and prepofterous, though not fo ob{cene, as the former. 


Art. 9. 


a/ 
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Art. 9. Abaffai. An Eaftern Novel. Tranflated : a 
; French. 2 Vols. 12mo0. 6s. Cran _ 


An affectation of fentimental refinement, unnatural reprefentations 
of the paffions, and high-founding pretences to virtue and heroifm, 
may ferve to characterize this work, in common with moft other. 
Eaftetn tales. If to thefe we add a ftrange variety of incredible inci. 
dents, anda quaint laconifm of expreflion, kept up throughout the 
whole ; the reader may form a pretty juft idea of the entertainment 
he is like to meet with in the perefal of this novel. 

K-n-k 


Art. 10. The Mother: or, the Happy Diftrefi. A Novi, » 
. re Vols. 12me. 6s. Baldwin. 


After having almoft exhaufted our patience in the perufal of this 
performance, we ftumbled, toward the latter end of the laft volume, 
on the following paflage. ‘ The reader is not here to expe, ‘that 
we are to dwell ‘upon dry, tedious fcenes of courtfhip, which he will 
find in every tirefome novel.’ 


The author might, neverthelefs, have done well, had he confidered 
that there ‘are other fcenes, befides thofe of cowrt/hip, that ‘may very 
juftly be called dry and tedious : and though it fhould not be permitted 
us, after the above proteft’s being thus entered, to call this.a tire/ome 
novel; the truth obliges us to confefs, we were heartily tired before 
we reached the end of it: At the fame time, however, ‘to do juftice 
to all parties, be it candidly owned, that we have occafionally met with 
fome others, fo very little interefting, that we could not bear to read 


them through at all. K-n-k . 


Art. 13. The Hiftory of the Countefs of Dellwyn. By the Author 
of David Simple. 2 Vols. 12m0, 6s. Millar. 


The known talents of the ingenious author of David Simple will, 
we doubt not, fo far recommend the prefent work, to thofe who 
have a tafte for this {pecies of writing, as to render the fuffrage of re- 
viewers much lefs neceffary than it is to many other performances.¢f 
the like kind; yet, as not only the execution of the whole, but many 
parts of the hiftory have particularly pleafed us, in the,perufal, wey 
ihall break through our ufyal cuftom,. to give the readera fpecimenof » 
our very fenfible novellift’s defcription of the buftle of high life, and: 
thé fatility of publick amufements. | oat 4 


« Lady Dellwyn had now accuftomed herfelf to ‘make’a fair rid 
danee of that burthen, hertime, by a continual round-of amufement; . 
which fhe contrived fo. astfully, as to imagine he was a em-* 
played in fome.neceffary bufinefs ; and fhe was always in\as violent 2 

urry, ‘as if fome grand ftate. affair had waited for her difpatch’_ The 
late laureat, in the apology for his life, gives a very’ humourous de ri 
fcription of his brother manager, Mr. Wilkes, and calls:him-thebub* 
tle-mafter general; a term which gives no inadequate idea of fev 
perfonages on the great theatre of the world. : tei 
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¢ There is nothing, perhaps, prefents us with more exaét, or more 
frequent pitures of human life in general, than thofe kiad of public 
meetings, which periodically draw together a concourfe of a 
variety of perfons of all kinds and ftations, and for all'manner o pur- 
fes: here are difeafes and health, gay diverfions and biting pains, 
ill-time amufements and languid {pirits, Mufick, dancing, cards, 
and a mix’d company of people, who feem to have entered into. a, 
combination of appearing outwardly pleafed with each other,. (what- 
ever heart-burnings there may be within) are almoft all the ingredients 
which conftitute what is generally called a publick place.’ 


Of our author’s agreeable manner of moralizing, we ‘thall quote 
alfo the following fhort inftance. 8 q 


‘ Pale fpectres crawh from the card or billiard tables one moment, 
and vanifh the next, like ghofts, and become lumps of clay. This 
confideration purfued, would naturally lead to reflexions, that.might 

haps be thought too grave: I will, therefore, imitate the polite- 
nefs of dame Quickly, who, whilft there was the leaf remaining hope 
of the life of her friend, Sir John Falftaff, endeavoured. to comfort 
him with the confideration, that ‘ there was no need to think upon 
God as yet.” : 


After thus paying the tribute jufily due to the merit of this piece, 
we cannot fupprefs our opinion, that, in any future work, the writer 
will do well to avoid larding it quite fo much with the bits and {Craps 
of unneceffary quotations;. fince, however they may enrich the pages 
of apoor writer, they ought to be very pertinent and ftriking indeed, 
when abruptly breaking into the fentiments of a good one. 

K-n-K 


Art. 12. Memoirs of the Life and AGions of James Keith, Freld- 
Marfhal in the Pruffian Armies. Containing his conduc? in 
the Mufcovite wars againft the Turks and Swedes; and bis be- 
haviour in the fervice of the K, of Pruffia, againf? the French 
and re rise By Andrew Henderfon, Author of the Edin- 
burgh hiftory of the rebellion. 8vo. 18 A. Johnfon, Welt- 


minfter-hall. 


‘Mr Henderfon is not a Thucydides, not a Livy ; neither,is he equal 
tohis countrymen, Robertfon or Hume ; but thus much we can fay for 
Mr. Henderfon, that he is an induffrieus compiler ; witnefS his Hilery 
of the Rebellion—His Life of John. Earl of Stair—His Memoirs of 
Duncan Forbes, Lord Prefident of the Court of Seffion—Hijs jral 
Vernon—His Marfhal Daun—His prefent Marfhal Keith :—and fome 
others, which we cannot recollect. . 7 


Art. 1 3. Fo David Garrick, Ef; the Petition o , A itt bebalf of 
herfelf and her fifters. 80. 6d. per. 

Mr. Garrick is here charged with mif-pronouncing fonte words in. 

Cuding the letter Z. as furm for firm; cnitat for Wea Mh 
; | . wi 
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with refpect to the letter Z, a fifler-vowel ; as Hurcules for Hercules ; 


or EA, as Urgb for Barth. Thefe little inaccuracies have furnithed an 
indefatigable pamphleteer with an opportunity for making a fix-penm 
touch, .mifcalled a petition, as it rather bears the form of a re. 


monftrance. 

The following epigram was occafioned by the publication of thig 
pamphlet. he 
To Doétor H 


a. 





- Upon his Petition of the Letter J, to D 
G » Efg; : A 


“If ’tis true, as you fay, that I’ve injur’d a letter, 
Y’ll change my notes foon, and I hope for the better : 
May the juft right of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix’d by the tongue and the pen ;’ 

Mofkt devoutly I wifh that they both have their due, 
And that J may be never miftaken for U. 





Art. 14. The Origin and Produétion of proliferous Flowers, with 


the culture at large for raifing double from fingle, and proliferous 
from the double, By J. Hill, A.D. 8vo. 28. 6d. Baldwin, © 


We lately mentioned this gentleman’s treatife an_the method of 
raifing double flowers from fingle * ; and we are now to recommend 
another traét of the fame kind, to fuch of our readers as are 
curious in the culture of the flower-garden ; one of the moft pleafing 
and moft rational amufements in which a man of ‘leifure can pa ‘his 
time. aP.” 


By proliferous flowers, the author means thofe which have a fecond 
arifing, with a new ftalk, fromthe centre of the firft; and fometimes 
even.a third from this fecond. Of thefe he enumerates the proliferous 
ranunculus, anemone, geum, rofe, carnation, and_chamoemile; 
iluftrating his obfervations on their origin and production, with ele- 
gant copper-plate figures of each; and concluding the whole with his 
yftem of culture, in order to proliferation: but’ his direétions being 
founded more on. conjecture than experiment,° we refer the curious 
reader to the doctor’s pamphlet, for farther particulars. 


* See Review, for January laft. 


Art. 15. Reflections upon what the World commonly call Good luck 
and Ill-luck, with regard to Lotteries; and of the good ufé 
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which ynay be made of them. Tranflated from the French of the. » | 


ingenyou; Mnf. Le Clerc. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Henderfon. 


In this fenfible and judicious performance Monf. Le Clerc fhews, 
that the words, good and ill-/uck, as applied to lotteries, to, games 
depending upon chance, and a thoufand other incidents. of human life, 
are mere terms of courfe, thrown out at randoin, witheut any mean- 


- 


ing at all, at leaft very dark and unintelligible in the conception’ of _ 


moft that ufe them. He expofes, with great clearnefs and aaa 
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yulgar notion, that there is fome ftrange unintelligible quality, fome 
rinciple of good or ill-/uck inherent m fome perfons, or fomewhat 
ria ening upon, and, as it were, fixed to them, which 

‘hem fuccefsful or the contrary. This he does, by proving particu- 
luly, that neither definy, nor fortune, which is but another name 
for chance, nor What the heathens called ¢ man’s good or evil genius, 
and fome chriftians ftill term Ais geod or evil angel, nor Ged himielf, is 
the real caule of men’s good or ill luck, ‘either in Jotteries, or in any 
other matters, which have no neceflary dependence upon the ikill and 
prudence of the perfons who engage in them. In the courle of what 
he advances upon this fubject, the reader will meet with many things, 
hat deferve more ferious attention than is generally beftowed upon 
them, and fome very pertinent reflections upon the-notions the hea- 
thens entertained concerning fatality. and fortune.—There is likewife 
along and fenfible digreflion concerning ¢rue liberality. R rae 


PoETICAL. le eth | 
Art. 16. 4 Paftoral Elegy: 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 


This isone of the many pcor imitations, which have appeared dince 
the publication of Mr. Grey’s celebrated elegy, written’ in a country 
church-yard. Perhaps the two following veries, being part of Melan- 
choly’s addrefs to our Poet, will fatisfy the reader’s.curiofity, with re- 
fpeft to the whole. | 


‘ Ah! hither bend thy pitying looks, for here. | 
Remorfelefs death is doom’d to do a deed, : 
That from: the general eye will afk a tear, 
And claim of me fome more impafhion’d meed. 
‘ Too foon fhall anguifh tell with trembling tongue, 
At length is come the ominated woe : 
Then catch this lyte, and a// as it is ftrung, 
Strike the fad {trains that-in thy bofom glow.’ 

To catch the glowing Arains, and frike the jre, might perhaps be 
reckoned. tolerably poetical; but to catch the bre, and firike the 
frains, are fuch expreflions as, we prefume, will be thought fufficient 
famples of a ftrain in truth /ad enough. | 

K-n-k 





Aa SERMONS fince March. 


1. (\N the Death of the Princefs of Orange--At the Englifh charch, 
Rotterdam. March 4, 1759. By Benjamin Sowden, Mi- 
nilter of the faid church,’ 8vo, 6d. © Waugh. 
2. The Scripture Dofrine of Predeftination fated and explained, in 
_ to difcofgtes before the Univerfity of Oxford. —At St. Mary’s, June 
(8, 1758. By William Parker, ‘1D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majefty, and F.R.S. 8vo. 16. Rivington. ; | 


3. At Stafford. Affizes, March 25, 1759. By Ralph Barnes, A. 
8vo. 6d. Shuckburgh. 
4. Jacob's 
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384 SINGLE SERMONS, 
4. Jacob's difficult Prophecy, Naphthali is a hind | 
cody wort * (Gen. xlix. 2) made out and rh wl, he fi 
“s lay teftare ra aaa ee at Bury St. Bémund: = 
t 30; 1758. By R. Kedington, D. D, Re&tor of Kedingtoy : 
Suffole Bo, 6a. Hawkins. : > out noms i 
* Dr. Kedington endeavours to thew, from the hift of the 
Teftament, that or Saviout made Galilee, which inclided the mgt 
of ‘Zabulon and Naphthali, the. firft and chief fCene of ‘his 
and that his twelve difciples were very probably all chofe, pu 
thence; and having firft preached in thofe parts, afterwards as Rian. 
ifts and Apoftles, propagated the gofpel to the ends of the earth, 
Now from this he is of opinion, that an eafy and very’ tural exp 
cation of Jacob's prophecy will follow. For it being faid of Naph 
thali (the feat of Chrift’s miniftry, and firft folemn publication of the 
word) é giveth goodly words, it evidently means, we are told, thi 
the wordsof God fhould be preached in Naphthali: and he is Gi fo 
be a bind-let loofe, which knowing no ayant, runs here and there x 
Jarge, and in all direétions, where it pleafes, as gidd fancy, or fud- 
den fear, points the way ;, it is hereby plainly fignified, that by means 
of the difciples, who firft taught the goipel in this region, it thould 
‘be dialged and fpread, as was actually the cafe, in all patts: { that 
‘by Naphthali is a pind let loofe, be giveth goodly ewords, is foretold, 
‘that in Naphthali fhould the good words, or tidings of falvation 
‘be firft taught, -and then fpread and difperfed every where, like a 
hind let loofe, over the face of the whole earth. - 
No expreflion,: the Doétor thinks, could be invented ftronger and 


fuller, than, be giveth goodly words, to fignify the glad sidings of fil- 


vation; and no fimile in mature more proper than that of a bind it 
Joofe, to exprels the publication of the gofpel in all parts. * And 
thus,’ fays he, ‘as a man, who, after repeated trials, at length finds 
his way out of fome obfcure cave, or inclofed and dark and 
paaeees himfelf forthwith furrounded with a clear and full light; 
ve we, in this enquiry, at length emerged out of the greateft ob- 
{curity, into the moft evident and perfeét knowlege: a 
indeed, fo obvious and plain, now made manifeft, that it even feems 
wonderful that inquifitive perfons could ever overlook it: and ye 
to increafe the marvel, has it lain in all ages of the church hid 


the eyes of "mgen. —— KR 
, The Nature and Offices of Piety aud Comstely coheeiaae in tee 
difcourfes, at St. Mary’s, before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By 


John Mainwaring, B. D.. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
4to. 1s. Whifton. 


On the late Genwerat Fast, Feb. 16, 1759. continued 
fince March, viz. hi 


8. The Signs of the Times, At the Old Jury, by Sammel Chanelet 
D.D. F. gat d A. SS. 8vo. 6d. See F he 

9. At the Mayor’s Chapel, Briftol. By the Rev. R. Olives Vier 
of Burnham. 4to. 1s. Henderfon. * 

10. The Scripture Dofrine of a religious Faff. By Michael Fefang, 
" A.M. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rettor 
Wyke-Regis, Dorfethire. 8vo. 6d. Hitch. 








